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FOREWORD 

I om happy to uote that Dr. R. P, Sethu Pillai’s 
Stiver Jubiles Felicoitation Comaittee have breught out | 
2 cemenoration volume which will be greatly appreciated 
by the public. | | | 

Dr, R, P, Sethu Pilled hes been an idesl University 
Professer and perkape 26.089 can speak of hima with mere 
intiaste knowledge than myself. I have heard of hie when 
ho was in the Amemalai Univer sity but crer cince he came 
over to the Madras Univesity it has been sy pieasure and 
Brivilege to have had a gore intimste touch with him . and 
to edmire the manner an which he conducted himself as 
Professor and the decency and decorum which he showed at 
al] times and on all odcasions. | 

Dr. R, P. Sethu Piliai is an unique example of high 
scholarship, extreme modestfy, simplicity ef, behaviour 
and unostentatious charitable mature, Of him it may be | 
truly said that his right? hand did not know what his left 
hand gave. He is retiring from the University ef Madras 
with full of honeurs snd full of years. His memory will be 
long cherished end the University is proud that his name ._ 


i 


_ wil) adorn the rell of tis receipients of honorary degrees 


of this University. . 
I yvish him all the divine gifts, May he continue to | 


Y a 


live long and bo a great source of inspiration to the younger 
generation. 

| I would Like to commend the werk of the Cosmenoretion 
Committee and conggulate thea on this effort, 


VICE.CUANCEL OR 


¢ 
ee 
_ 
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PREFACE 


Some of the friends and admirers of Dr. R. P. Sethu 
Pillai, B.A., B.L., D.Litt, met together a few months back 
and expressed a desire to felicitate him on the happy 
completion of his twenty-five years of distinguished 
service in the Department of Tamil of the University of 
Madras. Towards achieving this object an Executive 
Committee was formed and the Committee decided that 
the felicitation might take the following three forms: 


1. A Commemoration Volume containing learned 
papers from scholars in India and abroad. 


2. A life-size oil painting of the Professor to be 
presented to the University of Madras. 


3. A Suitable endowment in his name to be made 
over to the University. 


We are extremely happy tostate that there has 
been a very good response from all quarters, and it has 
been possible to achieve the aims of the Committee to 
a considerable degree. 

We are thankful ‘to all those who have contributed 


to this endeavour of ours to honour the Doyen of Tamil 
Literature. 


“Madras, M. MARIAPPA BHAT 
13—4—1961 Secretary. 


a 


_ EDITORIAL NOTE 
It was decided by the Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai Silver 
Jubilee Felicitation Committee to present him with a 
Commemoration Volume. Accordingly an Editorial 
Board was constituted. 1t invited eminent scholars 
and friends of Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai to contribute 


research articles and reminiscences for the volume, and 
the response was commendable. 


It is our pleasant duty to thank the eminent 
personages and scholars who have graced this volume 
with their messages, reminiscences and research articles. 


The Editorial Board is particularly indebted to our 
revered Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Sir A. Lakshmanaswamy 
Mudaliar, who has blessed this volume with his 
Foreword. 


Our sincere thanks are due to Messrs. T. A. V. 
Nathan, B.A., B.L., N. Sanjeevi, M.A. and the Research 
Students of the Department of Tamil, University of 
Madras, namely, Messrs. V. T. Balasubramanyam, 
R. Shanmugam, Rama Ramanathan, R. Kumaravelu, 
Fr. Gnanaprakasam, T. Vairamuthu, M. E. Saraswathy, 
and S, Rajalakshmi for their assistance in reading 


through the proofs. 


Our grateful thanks are also due to Messrs. 
Palaniappa Brothers who have brought out this volume 
in such a splendid manner and in such a short time with 
so much devotion and Zeal. 


It is indeed a great honour for me to have been 
associated with this publication as its Chief Editor. My 


- sincere thanks are due to the members of the Editorial 


Board who gave their unstinted support and co-opera- 
tion throughout. 


Madras, M. Rajamanikkam Pillai, 
13—4—1961. Chief Editor. 
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C. RASJAGOPALACHARI | — 60, Baztullah Road, 
_ T. NaGar, Manras-17. 


17th December 1960. 


Everyone knows and appreciates the 
services of Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai for Tamil 
in the University of Madras. I am glad that 
steps are taken to commemorate his ieee 
The Tamil people need a greal many en 
men and women of balanced judgement and 


God-fearing temperament like Dr. Sethu Pillai. 


(Sd.) C. Rajagopalacharé. 


“Meee 








li 


Dr. ScRadhakrishnan, _ New DELHI. 


_ Vice-President, India. 8th December 1960. 


I have known Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai for 
some years and I am a great admirer of his out- 
standing work for Tamil literature. Wish your 


function. success. 


(Sd) S. Radhakrishnan, 








‘iti 


a 7 | Delisle, * 
Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar  —— Ootacamund;” 
10th December 1960. 


Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai has been a dedicated 


scholar and has rendered invaluable service to 
the cause of Tamil literature and culture. He 
was rightly honoured by the Madras University 
which conferred a Doctorate on him on the 
occasion of its Centenary celebrations. His 
connection with the Madras University and with aa 
educational and literary activities has been x 
continuous and noteworthy and I am very glad 
.+ that steps are béing takén to commemorate his 
services to the University and to the cause of - 2 


ioe learning. 





(Sd.)C. P. Ramaswamy Alyyar. 








Dr. P. Subbarayan New Davi 


Minister of Transport & 13th December 1960, _ 
‘Communications. : Ne 


I am glad to learn that Dr. R. P. Sethu 
Pillai s Silver Jubilee Felicitation Committee is 
proposing to felicitate Dr. R..P. Sethu Pillai on 
his meritorious services in the University for the 
past 25 years and that a | Volume will | be 
presented to him in honour of his services and : 
ake a life-size oil painting portrait of Dr. Sethu 
Pillai will be unveiled. I send my best wishes for 


the success of the function. 


(Sd) P. Subbarayan 








x K. KAMARAJ, | Fort St. George, 
~ Chief Minister of Madras, _ Madras. 
| 29—12—1960. 
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_C. SUBRAMANIAM, , Fort St. George, 


Minister for Finance and Education. Madras. 
| -30—12— 1960. 
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(Sd.) A. stiMgwesfluibd 
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Fort St. George; - 


M. BHAKTAVATSALAM | Madras. 


Home Minister 


I ‘offer to the Dr. ‘Sethu Pillai Silver Jubilee 
Felicitation Committee my ‘warmest f elicitations. The, 


learned scholar is also a very fine speaker and he 
has rendered to Tamil literature — and Tamil lovers: 


magnificent services. And it is but— fitting that. a 


Memorial is to be organised. 


8th December 1960. 





ts, 


MADRAS, 
8th December 1960. 


P. Y. Rajamannar 


Chief Justice of Madras. 


I am glad to learn that there is a proposal to 
félicitate Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai on his meritorious 
services in the University for the past quarter of a 
century. | | : 

I have always had the highest regard and respect 
for Dr. ‘Sethu Pillai not merely for his profound 
erudition, but also for his larger culture and humane 
qualities which have endeared him to hundreds of 
Students of Tamil Literature. May God bless him with 
| a long life of health and strength so that he can serve 
Ste: the great Tamil language and South Indian Culture. 


(Sd.) P. V. Rajamannar. 





Justice High Court Buildings, 
Madras, 


M. Anantanarayanan, 1c s. 
y LC.8 8th December 1960. 


Messages for a commemoration volume stand to be 
as conventional as the decorative motifs of Hindu 
Temples. But I desire to say something in the special © 
case of Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, which is_as spontaneous 
and.unreleased as the spoken word. What I have so 
greatly admired about him is the catholicity, the width 
and: depth of -his culture, his aesthetic sensibility 
asa Rasika: For him there are no barriers, he has no 
narrowness, no fanaticism. His scholarship i is vast, but 
‘he carried its weight with graceful ease. 7 a 


we 


ie Ta many ways he reminds me ‘of one I-‘met: and 
admired asa boy, Mahamahopa¢hyaya Dr. U. ‘Vv. Swanit- 
natha Ayyar of revered: memory. His private charities 
and gifts chave been. munificent, but unostentatious. 
He is a beacon in a time of declining cultural values. 


(Sd.) M. Anantanarayanan. 
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lusti | High Court Buildings, 
Justice P. S. Kailasam - rita 


9th December 1960. 


I am very happy to learn that the Committee has 
decided to bring out a Commemoration Volume on the 
occasion of the completion of Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai’s 
25 years of meritorious service for the Madras Univer- 
sity. I and my wife have the good fortune of knowing 
intimately Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai. His services to the 
cause of Tamil is well known, and it is only by felicita- 
ting him on an occasion like this we can to some extent 
show our gratitude to him. I humbly pray that 
Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai will be blessed with long life and 
good health to continue his very useful work in the 
cause of Tamil. 


(Sd.) P.S. Kailasam. 





Dr. P. V. Cherian, For St, Goore, 
Chairman, Legislative Council ieee, 
| a a 12th December 1960 


I am very glad to hear that it is proposed to 
felicitate Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai on his meritori- 
ous services to the University of Madras for the 
past 25 years. I strongly endorse and support 
this yenture to honour a man who has done ‘ye- 
oman service to the University and to the Tamil 
language in particular. — | 


People of the type of Dr. Sethu Pillai are 
very rare in our country and it is only fitting 
that his services are properly recognized. 

_ Yours is a commendable venture and I wish 
the function every success. = 


(Sd.) P. V. CHERIAN 


Xi 
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Dr: U. Krishna Rau, _. Fort St. George; 
Speaker; ides sci: . Madras. 


ose. a rr re 7th December 1960, 


I am glad to learn that it has been decided 
to felicitate Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai on his 
meritorious. service in the University for over 
25 years. I am also glad to learn that it is 
proposed to present a Volume in honour of his 
Services and to unveil a life-size oil painting 
portrait of Dr. Sethu Pillai. Dr. Sethu Pillai 
deserves the-honour. His. service to Tamil and 
to the University of Madras with which he has 
been closely connected could be written in 
letters of gold when the history of this Univer- 
‘sity and- of this State is written: “Please convey 
to Dr. Sethu Piliai my best wishes for many 


more years of happy prosperous and healthy 
life and — service to the country. 


(Sd) U. Krishna Rau. 
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T. M. Krishnaswami Atyor 











‘Bala Vilas’. 


Advocate 2 Mylapore, Madia’-4. 
30th December 1960- 


The Lord said in the Gita that to felicitate great men 
on the meritorious seryices rendered by them is itself a 
form of worship. very acceptable to Him, In the case of 
Sri R. P. Sethu Pillai one finds a combination of rare 
qualities which entitles him to the respect and appreciation 
of -all good and learned men. He represents a member 
of the bar transformed into a learned Tamil savant whose 
munificence lends an impressive charm to his great profi- 
ciency’ asa scholar and professor. He is a-great Baktha 
and his equable kindness and amiability. to one and all 
is a. remarkable feature in his character. - His simple habits, 
easy accessibility, readiness to help all in need, his spirit 
of self-sacrifice and philanthropy have made of him a most 
lovable friend and guide to those privileged to share his 
contact, eyen as his services as a professor in the Univer- 
sity and as public lecturer have made of him a most valuable 
cultural asset of our land. 


_. (Sd.) T. M. KRISHNASWAMI AIYAR. 

















Rao Bahadur | | _ §Pammal Lodge’ 
P, Sambanda Mudaliar | 70, Acharappan St., 
= | _ G. T. Madras-1. 
15—12—1960, 


I can claim to have known Dr.R.P. Sethu 
Pillai ever since he began his public career after 
graduating. I well remember his lucid and instruc- 
tive lectures on the couplets of ¢ Tirukkural ’, 
which were always heard with rapt attention 
Several years ago. In conferring upon him a | 
Doctorate the University only honoured itself. I 
hope he will live long to receive similar and 
greater honours in course of time by the Grace of 
God. 


(Sd.) P. Sambanda Mudaliar. 





P. T. Rajan, M.L.C. 
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Cosmopolitan Club, 
MADRAS-2.. 


2Ist December 1960 


Ithank you for your kind letter regarding the Silver Jubilee 
Felicitation function to be held in honour of Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, 
Professor and Head of the Tamil Department of the University of 
Madras. | 


It is most appropriate that the valuable services rendered to 
the University by Dr. Sethu Pillai during the last quarter of a 
century should be publicly acknowledged. 

It may be no exaggeration to say that no contemporary Tamil 
scholar has done such distinguished service to Tamil as Dr. Sethu 
Pillai, who was, for this reason, conferred an Honorary Doctorate 
by the Madras University during the last centenary celebrations. 

It may also be mentioned that the Government of India 
recognised his scholarship by the award of a prize of Rs. 5,000]- 
for his book ** Tamizh Inbam”’. 7 : 

Dr. Pillai has been connected with both the Madras and the 
Annamalai Universities and has served as Chairman or member of 
all important Committees connected with Tamil. 


A profound scholar, a great writer, an impressive speaker 
and a dedicated and devoted lover of Tamil, Dr. Sethu Pillai holds 
avery high and honoured place in the South Indian Literary world, 
and I wish to congratulate the Silver Jubilee Felicitation Committee 
on its decision to publish a Commemoration Volume and unveil a 
life-size oil-painting of his. 

May God Almighty bless Dr. Pillai with many more years of 
useful service, and may his lead inspire the younger generation 
to follow in his foot-steps and render sincere and enthusiastic 
service to Tamil! 

| (Sd.) P. T, RAJAN, 
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Thirty Years with Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai 


Prof. A. C. ‘SUBRAMANIAM, M. 


Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, than whom there is no greater savant of” Tan il. 





living, j is the greatest gift of the Annamalai University to the Tamil Nad. The 


great founder of the Tamil University at Annamalainagar, the late Dr. Rajah Sir 


Annamalai -Chettiar, sought out Sethu Pillai, weaned him from politics, and 
persuaded him to take up alecturership at Annamalai University. From. the day 
he joined the University, Sethu Pillai has whole-heartedly dedicated himself. 
to the service of the Tamil language and of Tamil culture. The great 
efflorescence which Tamil has witnessed during the last three decades has been 
the result of devoted, .continuous and persistent endeavour on the part of 
Tamil scholars, teachers, writers, poets and savants. And in this renaissance 
Sethu Pillai stands by ‘the side of the late Swami Vipulanandaji as the 


__ pioneer of higher studies in Tamil in South Indian Universities. 


Thirty years ago, South Indian Universities did not offer Tamil as a 
subject of study beyond the Intermediate in general. Tamil was not thought 
of for the B.A. (Hons.) course. It is to the honour.and credit of Sethu Pillai 
that he worked steadily towards getting B.A. (Hons.) and Post-Graduate and 
Research studies instituted in Tamil. In this work he was helped by Swami 


Vipulananda, Above all, there was a climate of opinion at the Annamalai 


University which made it possible for the courses to be organized and adopted 
in record time. Thus Sethu Pillai created i in Annamalainagar a school of Tamil 
scholats who are now adorning ‘the professorial chairs at various céntres of 
learning. Every one of his students, whether in the B.A. (Hons.) of in the 


_ Oriental courses, will testify to the guidance and inspiration | he derived from 


this great savant of Tamil. 

For more than three decades, almost from the day of his joining the 
Annamalai University, Dr. Sethu Pillai honoured me by his regard” and 
friendship; and I have watched him ever since with increasing love and 


admiration. To me he has been an ideal of what a teacher should be. Whole- 


hearted and enthusiastic devotion to his subject, never failing interest in his 


students, power of expounding his subject in the clearest and most pleasing 


terms—these are his meritsas a teacher. Tamil has been the theme of his 
thoughts by day and his dreams by night. He brought into the study of his 
subject the discipline usually associated with the study of Western languages. 
Fine taste, deep enjoyment, high imaginative range, these marked his exposition 


of Tamil literature. No wonder those who listened to him found in him 


an embodiment of sweetness and light. It was not a mere command of 
words. What inspired one was the. justness, the balance, the clarity and the 


mastery of presentation. His criticism was always positive, never fiegative 
or animated by antipathies. 























| In fact, he served to create the taste seoihich he himself strove to satisfy. 
He wrote a number of books and he addressed innumerable audiences. It was 
difficult to find him alone. Wherever he was, there was a circle of friends 


and students discussing various aspects of Tamil literature or culture. The 


result was he brought out, as never before, the joy and happiness of literary 
pursuits and the enjoyment and illumination that are the result of a loving 
study of the classics like Valluvar, Kambar and Ilango. 

Not only has this dedicated man created by his work and exataple a 
band of scholars, teachers and men of taste and culture, but he has also 
awakened the muted strings of the Tamil yazh and evoked from.her, wofds and 
locutions sweeter even than her own music. Sethu Pillai was the first to 
reveal to University audiences the charm, the sweetness, the melody of Tamil | 
words by his speeches and discourses. He addressed enthralled audierices in 


Tamil, with the result that students for the first time realised the glory of 


the heritage that was theirs. In the sweetness and enchantment of the 
spoken word he can be compared only to the late Rt. Hon'ble V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri. He disclosed to the young Tamil mind new horizons, new prospects, 
new magic casements that opened on seas of coral and pearl. 

Semantics is another field into which he ventured. His explotations 
and discoveries in the world of Tamil Semantics have laid opena vast field 
for research and study. As a young professor, when he took up avidly the 
study of linguistics, he began to devour books like those of Vendryes, Tucker 
and Jesperson and whenever a general law of semantic change or breaking 
up. of a language into dialects was discussed by those authors, he eagerly 
turned-to apply these to the study of Tamil words and usages, In these 
studies he did not disdain to pick up ideas and discuss them from whatever 
source he could get them. My most pleasant recollections of Sethu. Pillai 
at Annamalai University are those of many evening walks when he discussed 
with me many of the words which have since found a place in his “aug Gugw.” 


‘In fixing the early meanings of words he was patient and careful in. inquiring 


into usages in other South Indian languages. He was pleased to find inme —. 
the source of such information regarding Malayalam. Nothing brought 
home to me the value of the fruitful contact of mind with mind, so eloquently 
described by Newman, more than these talks with Professor Sethu Pillai. And 
in my humble view this is one great service that the Annamalai University 
has rendered, and is rendering still, to the students’ and teachers of 
When I bring to the sessions of sweet thought the three decades and | 
more, in which I have been privileged to know Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, the 
impression grows in my mind that he is a living embodiment of Tamil culture, 
that harmonious and many-sided perfection which Mathew Arnold deseribes. 
Ladmire the one-pointed, selfless devotion of this great sayant of the Tamil 
people, the Tamil language and Tamil culture. I admire his balance of mind, 
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his restrained and measured speech, his unruffied temper and his dignified : 
courtesy and spontaneous goodness. To know him has been to mea liberal 
education. 
Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai can very well sing with the poet: 

We are the music makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams 

A breath of our inspiration 

Is the life of each generation. 

















By Rey. Fr. P. CEYRAC, 8.3. - 


My first and foremost recollection of Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai is that of 


a blending of refinement and kindness—perhaps also of a little touch of 


shyness which, I feel, is very characteristic of our Tamil people. _ 

I shall always remember the course of lectures Dr. Sethu Pillai delivered 
once a week on the Khanda Puranam, in the Khanda Kotta Mandram, Madras, 
in 1947-48....marvellous lectures in which the beauty of the language and the 
religious fervour of the devotee blended so admirably. At a function 
organised in honour of Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai at the end of that course, the 


Jate Mr. Thiru, Vi. Ka. paid hima tribute so well deserved... (I remember 


telling Fr. Basenach about it, and he too was taken up by the expression): _ 
7 “Tt is not only a Tamil speaker you are going to listen to, my friends,” 
Mr, Thiru. Vi. Ka.said, “itis the Tamil language itself that is going to 
address you.”... “giip QuryiGw @u@umipg Gumby ; 

| When studying Tamil in Tiruchirapalli Ihad, on more than one occasion, 
the good fortune of hearing Dr. Sethu Pillai speak about Fr. Beschi. If he has 
a weakness it is that he could never refuse a call to talk about Fr. Beschi—on 
whom he is an authority. On one such occasion in Tiruchy, he met his old 


~ Guru, Fr. Gnanapragasam S.J., who had taught him years before in St. Xavier’s — 


High School, Palayamkottai. It is difficult to say who—the Guru or the. 
pupil—was more happy at the meeting. The Guru reminded the pupil how he 
always stood first in class and won all the prizes. The pupil reminded the 
Guru how he enforced on the students the rule of speaking English by fining 
one (old) paisa for every Tamil word uttered by a student in class. ‘Now 
Father”, Dr. R. P. S. concluded, “Iam going to speak Tamil in the Lawley 
Hall. My words might amount to 2000; shallI pay the fine now in advance 
or after the talk?’” The Guru and pupil laughed and departed in joy—which joy 
is the usual outcome of a conversation with Dr. R.P.S., a sign of his scholarly 
greatness, aS said in Thirukkural : es 

2QALIUG FBSA lp Qerares cM Ged 

YO SC SR your Os rifle. 

I cannot forget Dr. Sethu Pillai’s thoughtful kindness to me in Kaveri- 





-poompattinam. In 1951 there was a three-day celebration on Silappathikaram, 


under the distinguished presidentship of Dr. R. K. Shunmugam Chettiar, in 
which scholars were to speak. I went to attend it. During the interval between the 
morning and afternoon session, I was standing at a shop trying to buy plantains 
for my lunch. The shop-keeper seeing that I was a foreigner raised the price to 
nearly 8 annas a plantain, and I knew it could not cost so much. During my 
discussions with the shop-keeper, I saw some young men rushing towards me. 
They said that Dr. R.P.S. wanted to see me. I asked them if he would mind 
waiting a little till I bought the plantains and had my lunch. There was no 
need of buying the plantains, they said, because Dr. R. P. S. was calling me for 
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lunch, I readily went, leaving the shop-keeper disappointed, and enjoyed the 
food and the kind company of Dr. R.P.S. 

| I had first started to work ona Ph. D. thesis on the Thevaram under the 
guidance of Dr. Sethu Pillai when I was obliged to leave for Europe and to give’ 
up the work. Returning the following year to India, I was given other 
works. I feel I must have caused a very sad disappointment to Dr. R.P.S. 
when, due to circumstances, I had to leave the lofty heights of research in Tamil 





for the “low levels” of social work and student activities. Yet with his inborn 


gentleness, he never made me feel it, but gently kept reminding me, when we 
occasionally met at the Tamil Culture Academy, of the snowy heights for 
which I confess I have still a nostalgia, and towards which perhaps—after years 
of absence—I may try again to aspire. 

Iam not sure whether‘I shall take again to Tamil research—there are 
many ways of working for Tamil Nad—but of one thing I am sure: I shall 
never separate in mind the love and appreciation I still have for Tamil language 
and literature, from the memory of the epaseunine and. gentle scholar who 


| helped me, to discover their beauty. 

















By Audilakshmi Anjaneyulu, M. A., M. Litt. 
tt was sometime eatly: in September 1957 that I had the pevenge of 


like this. “The Head ‘of the Telugu Densunontd in the Madras University, who 
also happened to be my supervisor, took me to the Professor’s room and 
introduced me as a Research scholar under the Government of India scholar- 
ship scheme in the Humanities. It was also pointed out that the subject of my 
research: being a comparative study of certain aspects of South Indian titera- 
ture, my work was related to Tamil no less than to Telugu. 

The Professor evinced a kindly interest in my plan of work and put me 
afew general questions by way of enquiring about how I came to choose this 
' partivular subject. I answered in Tamil, and he wanted to know how I had 
learnt it. I explained, and the conversation went on: Ina few minutes I 
found myself reciting verses from Bharati. He listened with a smile and then 
asked me if I had heard of Sekkilar’s ‘* Periyapuranam”. “It would be the 
main work to be considered in the comparative study of the lives of Nayan- 
mars (Saivite saints) in the two literatures,” he added. Iknew of it already, 
though I was yet to understand it aright and recited the first verse “Ulakelam- 
unarndu odarku ariyavan™ which still forms part of my morning prayer. When 
I took leave of him, he was kind enough to say that I was free to drop in and 
consult him at any time I liked. This was ‘the beginning of my tutelage 
under him. 

Whenever I approached him later to get some doubt cleared or seck 
Tight on an obscure point, he was ever so helpful and considerate, with no 
touch of formality or reserve. His well-chosen words used to open new 
vistas, as it were, in one’s understanding of the ancient Tamil classics. f 
had. met him quite a few times like this, and in due course, Tamil grew froin 
a subsidiary to a main interest in my language studies. With his guidance, 
I started reading ‘Periapuranam’ , some verses from ‘Tevaram’ and portions of 
‘Tiruvilaiyadalpuranam’, in preparing my thesis, as also other religious 
classics, for their own sake. He treated me as one of his own Tamil students, 
though technically, I was attached to another department. To the students in 
his charge, he was more than a supervisor. He was like a father and they 
called him ‘Appa’. He thus came to be my Guru. The students too took me 
for one of themselves, and we knew no barriers of language. | 

To hear the Professor is always a treat, a kind of liberal education in 
fact, whether it be in his drawing room or on the platforms His language is 
chaste and simple, and there is a balance in his sentences and a rhythm in his. 
style, which makes even prose sound like verse. There isa poetic quality in 
his spoken word. He has an appeal to the merely literate person, as well as 
the scholar. He has a flair for exposition. The mist of obscurity clears away 
before his rising sun. Is is not for nothing that he is called “Sollin Selyar’., 


vig 


















































While Tamil is, undoubtedly, his first love, he: has a “uate faterest in 


other literatures as well. I was surprised by his wide acquaintance with 
English masterpieces. In matters literary he has his preferences-who. has not.?- 


but no exclusions. He has the patience to listen to lengthy recitations of 


Tulasi Ramayana for the sake of a scholar who wants to compare it with 


Kamban’ s work. He used to hear me read Telugu poets like Palkuriki Soma- 
natha, Nannechoda and Srinatha to see the parallels in the hymns of Tevaram 





and the verses of Periyapuranam. Asa student of comparative philology, he is. 


interested in all the South Indian languages in particular, and other Indian 


languages in general. There must be few teachers or students of the Univer- 


sity, who had not sought and obtained his aid in some subject or ‘the other. 
Whether it be by way of knowledge or other resources at his comimand, 


he is ever ready to give of his best to those who need them from him. To: 


keep away his learning as a guarded secret from others, as is still done by 
some oriental scholars, is something foreign to his nature. When the student 


concerned is earnest and hard-working, he even goes out of his way to help him 


or her with a loan of books from his personal library. Not a few of the poor 
scholars had received shelter in his house, for which his worthy partner in life 
deserves as much credit as the: Professor himself. 

The Professor has a deep- rooted allergy to questions of personal finance 


| and: ‘the best part of his earnings goes to. the promotion of literary pursuits. | 


| celebrates his Silver Jubilee, anid in the school and colleges where he had 
studied, are well-known to the people of Tamil Nad. 


The Professor has a knack for spotting talent. All deserving students 
get the necessary encouragement from him. He knows also how to direct the 


innate talent in the proper channel. Team work, which is often difficult 
among diverse elements, is possible under his guidance. When there is need 


for collective action, every one looks up to the Professor. 
‘It is hardly surprising, that the Professor has only friends and no 
enemies—not a small thing where mutual jealousies and personal bickerings are 


the order of the day in academic as in other spheres. It was in. the light of 
‘this phenomenon that he was. hailed as “the great reconciler’? by Prof. 


T. P. Meenakshisundaram Pillai, speaking on him some years ago. In the 


acutely individualist tribe of scholars and men of letters, it is not unlikely © 


that in an assembly of four there might be five or more divergent opinions. 
It is given only to the peaceable genius of the Professor not only to pour 
oil on troubled waters on such occasions, but to find a way out of the 
impasse. He seldom fails to evolve a solution acceptable to all the conflic- 
ting elements. 

He is 4 practical philosopher. He does not grumble, nor does he 
encourage grumbling in others, though there might be a hundred. causes for 
dissatisfaction with the state of things obtaining. He Cd in doing 
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Rey. Fr. S. Arulswamy, S.J., M.A. 


I consider it a privilege to be invited to contribute an article to the 
Dr. RP. Sethu Pillai Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volume. The reason for 
my choice is probably the fact that Ihad the honour of addressing two mect- 
ings held to congratulate Mr. Pillai on the award of a doctorate by the Univer- 
sity of Madras, but chiefly his well-known attachment to the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus, with whom he came in contact early in his life as a student of 
St. Xavier’s, Palayamkottai. My long association with this Institution has led 
Mr. Pillai to count me among his friends. I am happy to be given 
this opportunity to give expression to my sincere esteem and affection for him. 

Iam not qualified to speak about; Mr. Pillai’s literary achievements 
and his contribution to the advancement of Tamil Letters. I only know what 
those who are fitted to pass an opinion think of him. Their appreciation was 
manifested in an unmistakable manner at the two meetings where I spoke—one a 
meeting of Tamil Writers at Gokhale Hall and the other a meeting at the Madras 
Christian College. One of my remarks caused some amusement, as I referred 
to the excellence and simplicity of his style which won for him the title of 
@eracieér Qeevers. I pretended I could claim the same. title and before the 
audience could register its shock, I came out with the reason for my claim: 
Brat FniUIe sTEpsAGE Ss Osreollst cravCorG craps gs Geedaurr! 

This very title leads me to speak of a very lovable trait in Mr. Pillai’s 
character, his self-effacing humility. The Latin proverb has it that ‘scientia 
inflat,? that knowledge results in pride. A proverb is generally true because, 
as it his been defined, it isa short sentence based on long experience. In his 
case it has proved decidedly untrue. His whole life has been an effective 
negation of it. | 

Once in his class he had occasion, I am told, to describe the character of 
Hanuman. He said that Hanuman was honoured with the name of Geraalar 
Gsebagz. He made this remark with perfect detachment, not betraying the 
least sign that he himself had been considered worthy of that praise. A lesser 
man would have found it hard not to turn the occasion to his advantage. 
Mr. Pillai, however, was too great to do it. He is not one who cares for 
the “bubble reputation’? that so many hanker after. He hasa healthy contempt 
for high-sounding phrases like Qeaésrcijoos, WS sup serous —praises 
that are bandied about at meetings convened to felicitate soi-disant schol- 
ars. In his case they, as the expression is, go without saying; people feel that 
in his case they need not be pointed out. 

I wonder if parents are inspired when they give names to their children. 
It looks as if Mr. Pillai’s parents were. Or, it may be, that he, realising the 
meaning of his name, was determined to live up to it. He isreally Greg, 
a bridge. Is it not common knowledge that with him caste or creed is no bar to 
friendship ? His has been a constant endeayour to bridge the gulf that 
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separates men from men. Coming in contact with him is an education in 
brotherly love and charity. For what is education if it is not contact with an 
inspiring personality? 

Mr. Pillai is not a rich man. Teachers rarely are. But not being 
wealthy is not a disgrace. In many cases it isan ennobling factor. Man does 
not live by bread alone, but mostly by consideration for others. This seems to 
have been the philosophy.of Mr Pillai. What he saved from his earnings he 
could have kept for himself to provide for the future. But no; his considera- 
tion for others made him use his savings to distribute the real and unperishable 
riches of learning. All know how he invested them in endowments in the 
Universities of Madras and Annamali to perpetuate the memory of his mother 
and to promote the cause of Tamil. He was too deeply imbued with the spirit 
of Thiruvalluvar to dream of doing anything else. 

Cape chaps Olrcd eb Ee of QGUDS 
LOL. OED LD 1D 6 (LI60) GU. 

Yq referred, at the beginning, to Mr. Pillai’s love for the Fathers of 
the Society of Jesus. He tosk pride in calling himself their child. 
I may say-he was always an. affectionate son. He never let slip an occasion to 
honour them or show his great regard for them. _ 

At the Christian College : meeting where I had spoken felicitating him 
the other speakers on the dais referred to each other as former masters or 
disciples. I felt an orphan, nobody claiming me for his own. But Mr, Pillai 
would not. leave me an orphan. In his reply to the felicitations he went out of 
his way to point out to the audience that if the other speakers could claim 
kinship with each other, he too had on the platform one to whom he was tied 
by close bonds of love and gratitude and he pointed me out as the object of 
this flattering allusion. He did me the honour of calling me his Guru. I had 
never been his teacher, but he felt that I had earned that distinction by belong- 
ing to that Society to which belonged some of his former preceptors, and by 
having served in his Alma Mater. 
so Deep calls unto deep. Deep love calls for deep love in return. 

Mr. Pillai knows that his former teachers entertained great affection for him. 
A touching incident happened some years ago in the Madras General Hospital. 
Mr. Pillai had undergone an operation and was confined to his bed. At the 
same time Fr, Charroin, a former-Rector of Loyola College, Madras, and one 
who had taught Mr. Pillai at St. Xavier’s, was undergoing treatment. On 
recognising his old pupil, Mr. Pillai, he could not restrain himself. Ill as he 
was he dragged himself to his room, No one who witnessed the meeting 
of pupil and master can easily forgetit. ‘You may have become,’ the 
Father said affectionately, ‘a big Professor; but still you are my child Sethu. 
What a place in which to celebrate the Silver Jubilee of our separation?” 

I do not think I can better end this tribute of my affectionate esteem 


for Mr. Sethu pillai than ona note of loye—love that we eee haye for 
him and he for us. 
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THE TIRUKKURAL AND GREEK ETHICAL THOUGHT 
Dr. Xavier S. THANINAYAGAM, M.A., M.Litt., Ph.D., D.D. 
(Professor of Education, University of Ceylon) 


Among men of science and intellect who have commented on the Tiruk- 
kural, Dr. Albert Schweitzer is, perhaps, the best known. In his book, 
Indian Thought and its Development, while discoursing on the ethical characteris- 
tics of schools of Hinduism, Jainism, and Buddhism and their emphasis on 
life-negation and world-negation, he says that there is proof that in India an 
optimistic world-view and life-view existed, and that the maxims of the Kural, 
which are so different in spirit from Manu and the Bhagavad-Gita, offer 
convincing proof of the prevalence of that spirit in early times. And he adds: 
‘‘ There hardly exists in the literature of the world a collection of maxims, in 
which we find such lofty wisdom”. In order to measure the worth of the 
remarks of Doctor Schweitzer, one should have read his many works and 
known how, in his maturity, he has devoted a great many years to writing on 
the subject of ethics. His second volume of The Philosophy of Civilization is 
entitled Civilization and Ethics, and here he traces the history of ethics and 
shows the importance of a practical living ethic for the happiness of mankind. 
Tribute from such a great thinker on the ethical distinctiveness of the Kural 
deserves to draw the attention of the world to this great work in world 
literature. Dr. Albert Schweitzer knew of the Kural from the German transla- 
tion of Dr. Graul. He might have been even more exact and more generous 
in his appraisal of the Kural as an ethical work, had he studied it in the original. 

Similarly, Western scholars who have had access to the Kural in 
translation, or in the original, have naturally compared its maxims 
with the ethical and religious books of Europe, with which they were familiar. 
The earliest record of a non-Indian use of this classic is to be found in Fernao 
de Queyroz’s Conquest of Ceylon, in which the Franciscan missionary, Fra Joam 
de Villa Conde, in a religious debate at the court of Bhuvanaika Bahu of 
Kotte, Ceylon, (1521-1551), cited the Tirukkural in support of the doctrines 
which he preaches: ‘Read one of the books you have, which you have 
maliciously hidden, composed by Valuer, a native of Melipur and a contem- 
porary of St. Thomas. There you will find the union of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation of the Son, the Redemption of Man, the cause of his fall, the 
remedy for his faults and miseries, and finally the preservation of his state’. 

Joam de Villa Conde wasa missionary quite familiar with Ceylon and 
South India. This passage is evidence that the Kural was sufficiently popular as 
to attract the notice of the Portuguese. Incidentally, it is also evidence of the use 
of Tamil at the Sinhalese Court of Kotte. The Italian literary genius and Jesuit 
missionary, Guissppe Costanzio Beschi (d. 1742), who translated the major 
portion of this work into Latin with a commentary, compared it very justly 
with the maxims of Seneca, M. Ariel, the French scholar, to whom the 
Kural came as a great surprise, called it ‘“‘one of the highest and purest 
expressions of human thought,” addressing as Tiruvalluvar does ‘‘the whole 
community of mankind’ (Journal Asiatique Nov.-Dec. 1848). In 1889 
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G. Brique de Fointaineam published a French translation of the Kamathupal. 
Julien Vinsone, in his preface to the translation, states that in 1761 a complete 
French translation of the Kural made by a native of Karaikal, was deposited in 
the Royal (now National) Library by a Colonel of the French Army, but no 
trace has been found of this manuscript. Dr. G.U. Pope, in his introduction 
_to the English translation, compares the metre and poetry of Tirukkural to the 
Greek epigrams, to Martial, the Latin elegiac verse and the happiest efforts 
of Propertius. He is full of wonder and admiration, regarding the subject- 
matter of the Tirukkural. ‘Their resemblance to the gnomic poetry of Greece 
is remarkable as to their subjects, their sentiments and the state of society 
when they were uttered” he says, and compares the Kural’s epigrammatic 
style to that of St. Augustine. He hails the author as the Tamil magister 
sententiarum, a name given in another context to Peter Lombard, the great 
scholastic precursor of Thomas Aquinas. In the notes to his translations; 
Dr. Pope quotes parallel passages and thoughts from such varied authors as 
the Bhagavatgita, Horace, Aeschycles, Dante, Tennyson, Shakespeare, Ecclesiasti- 
cus, St. Matthew, St. John, Browning, Keble, Wordsworth, Manu, Terence, 
Ovid, St. Luke, St. Paul, Aristotle’s ‘‘Ethics”, ‘Matthew Arnold, Dammapada, 
Oldenberg’s Buddha, the Upanishads, Hitopedesa, Suetonius, Virgil, Catullus 
and Dionysius Cato, ‘‘ whose 140 distichs are said to resemble the Kural more 
than anything else I have found.” If Dr. Pope had had the time and space, he 
could have given us a whole series of parallel passages from the Bible, from 
the Greek and Latin poets, and from the Chinese philosphers, in fact, from 
philosophers and gnomic poets all over the world. 

Ethical thought in the Ancient World grows, expands and develops 
according to the structure of society and the phenomena of social change. 
It appears in its most elementary forms in Egypt, in Sumer and in Babylon, . 
in the legal codes of Lipit-Ishtar and Hammurabi, the first records in which 
rights of property and ownership are recognised and defended. Abstract 
notions of honour, virtue, glory, appear in the warrior ethics of the epic 
age of the Iliad and the Odyssey, the Ramayanam and the Mahabharatha. It 
appears as specialised and professional thought in the discussions of philo- 
sophers, in Plato and Aristotle in Greece, in Zoroaster in Persia, in Confucius, 
Mencius and Lao Tse in China, in the Dharmasastras and Dharmasutras (Manu, | 
Apastamba, and Kautilya to a certain extent) in India. The geographical areas 
through which ethical thought may be traced in the present state of recorded 
history and literature, are Egypt, the Euphrate-Tigris basin (i.e. Sumeria and 
Assyria), the Graeco-Roman world, China, and India, and with the ethical 
literature of these areas, the Tirukkural may be compared. : 


Early Ethics and the Tirukkural 
It is to Egypt that we have to go for the first pages of recorded éthics, 
and this takes us back from the second to the fourth millennia before Christ. 
The Kingdom of the Pharoahs, which arose on the banks of the Nile, was based 
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on agriculture and commerce. Society was divided into classes at the head of 
which was the Pharoah, followed by a powerful priesthood, a landed gentry, 
and slaves. There was a system of tenant-cultivation, and the State appropria- 
ted part of the produce as taxes. Happiness in after-life was dependent on 
life on earth. In this environment, elementary notions of Justice, honesty, 
truthfulness, loyalty grew. Most Egyptologists are, however, agreed that the 
Egyptians were not very highly developed in their ethical sense. 

| The ethical literature which developed among the Egyptians inclades 
books of maxims and proverbs giving practical norms as how to conduct the 
business of life. These books which are probably the first known books of 
the world, were meant by men of affairs to instruct their sons or wards, and « 
were subsequently used as textbooks for the ed ucation of the young. Students 
had to copy these textbooks, and hence several of these copy-book papyri have 
been preserved. One of these is the Instruction of Ptah-hotep, a Grand Vizier, 
(fl. 2675 or 2870-B.C.), who wrote down, in his old age, instructions for his son | 
so that he might be trained as his assistant, and in course of time, his successor. ax, 
‘Among the many aphorisms and maxims, he says:- i | 

It is a craftsman who speaks in council, and speech is more difficult 

than any craft. | 

Make righteousness flourish, and thy children shall live. 

Established is the man whose standard is righteousness, who walketh 

according to his way. 

In another book Instruction for King Merikere (2300 B.C.) it-is said: 

Truth comes to him well-brewed, after the manner of the ancestors. 

Imitate thy fathers, thy ancestors......for lo! their words abide in 
writing. 

The Proverbs of Amenemope, written about 1000 B.C., are the first 

collection of proverbs in the world. Among those are found : 

Better are loaves when the heart is joyous than riches in unhappiness. 

Take not gifts from the strong; neither shall thou oppress the weak. 

- A number of the maxims in the Tirukkural are similar, but the Tiruk- 
kural shows a great advance on Egyptian ethics. The Egyptians did not have 
abstract ethical terms like Justice, generosity, loyalty, for they thought in 
terms of the individual and the concrete. They did not say ‘I walk,” but “my 
legs walk”. Their word for Right is Right direction. Instead of the word 
«ikai? (#na—generosity) they would express ‘‘to give bread to the hungry, 
water to the thirsty, cloties to those who have no clothes’’—very much like 

“the Hebrew writers. 

Among the Greeks, ethical consciousness grew gradually. In the early 
stages of Greek culture, as represented in the epics, it is through notions of 
customary morality that notions of honour, fidelity and service are portrayed. 
The development is not unlike the development in the Sangam poems, where 
notions like honour (puhal), self-respect (manam), right and Justice (aram), 
‘prevalent among a warrior society lead to eyen more abstract considerations. 
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But from customary morality, Greek ethics develops into (conscious and 
rational morality with Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. This rational morality 
is the stage at which we are able to compare the Tirukkural with Greek 
ethics, as represented in their philosophers and their gnomic poets. 

In comparing the Tirukkural with the thought of the Greek philoso- 
phers, it should be noted that we are comparing a condensed book of maxims 
or sutrams with works whose style is diffuse, leisurely, and lengthy, works 
in which opinions are discussed elaborately and in detail with illustrations 
from life and history. For instance, Plato deals with the state in many of his 
dialogues, but especially in his Republic and in his Laws. But ‘the Tirukkural 
deals with the State in about 600 couplets or 1200 lines. What is remarkable 
is that the Tirukkural contains the quintessence of that level of thought and 
supposes an ethical temper and age, inno way inferior to those represented 
by the Greek philosophers. Tamil society at the Tirukkural period was as 
ethically conscious and cultivated as Greek society in the boaeas century 
B.C. Similarly, the Roman Stoics are conscious, to an exaggerated degree, about 
loss and wastage of time, for death comes, after which no man canwork. In 
a book of maxims, such leisurely and dithyrambic disquisitions on the fleeting 
nature of existence and the wastage of time are not possible. | Valluvar can 
afford to clinch the same argument in one phrase—of peru sjew 
BOT OF Mest OL so MW Mourid crareys 3) 065 Duis. i 

Ethics which had been earlier treated as a part of politics was given 
a separate place by Aristotle in his book on Ethics called Nicomachean 
Ethics, from his son Nicomachus, for whom it was written. The theme of 
Aristotle’s Ethics is happiness defined as the active exercise of the mind in 
perfect conformity with goodness or virtue. The Sophists held that mora- 
lity was merely for the convenience of society, and that a thinking man 
could have his own standards and follow his own pleasure, and interests. 
The rational pleasure derived from one’s activity is great happiness, second 
only to contemplation in Aristotle. This emphasis on contemplation is absent 
in Tirukkural. Being a book of practical ethics and proceeding from a 
rational plane, except for the introductory verses, and the chapters on 
asceticism, the rest of the book seems to be humanistic, But. the rational 
happiness is expressed in the Tirukkural by the words @afigy, aeuiy, 
Qar@ si, O)erenb, which occur so often. The rational pleasure is. different 

from the sentient pleasure in other verses, as when one hears one’s 
' children’s speech, or feels their physical touch. Aristotle defines 
pleasure and pain to consist in the ‘consciousness, by means of the discri- 
minating faculty of the senses, of coming in contact with good or evil”. He 
conceived the moral sense as analogous to the faculty for appreciating music, 
which may be more in some persons and less in others and which is capable 
of being developed. In using the terms Qafg, Qare@ si, Qari, how well 
has Tirukkural shown the rational pleasure arising from virtue and learning ! 
A good man, says Aristotle, is pleased at good actions, as a musical man is 
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pleased at good musical tunes. Inbam is the result of Aram and Porul in 
Tirukkural. All others, wealth etc., help the attainment of Inbam. 

In the delineation of virtue, Aristotle chooses the principle of the 
mean, probably influenced by the “nothing in excess’? ideal of the Greeks. 
What is the virtue of Liberality? It is the mean between prodigality and 
avarice. What is the virtue of Courage? Itis neither rashness nor cowardice, 


but lies between the two. The moralist, in drawing the beauty of virtue and the 


results of virtue, finds it easier to define virtue as well as to exhort to virtuous 
action ifhe can also outline the opposed vices and defects. The Tirukkural 
makes use of this method, as does Aristotle. The Tirukkural reflects on Educa- 
tion as wellas on Ignorance; on Righteous Rule as well as on Unrighteous Rule; 
on Friendship as well as on Evil Friendship, on Wealth as well as Poverty, on 
Perfection as well as on Baseness. But there is a difference between Aristotle 
and Valluvar. Aristotle has been criticised for his concept of virtue, in that he 
seems to placeit in the centre between two extremes, whereas virtue should 
always be the highest perfection, and therefore an extreme. Particularly 
strong was Kant in his criticism of Aristotle, saying that he reduced the 
difference between vice and virtue to a mere quantitative difference. But the 
Tirukkural does not give room for any such observation, because it incul- 
cates the highest living ethic possible in every aspect of life, without the 
imposition of any moderating or limiting notion in the concept of virtue. 


Vv 


Let us consider Plato, the master of Aristotle. His great contribution 
to thought was definition of the State and the place it should occupy in human 
life. Hence he wrote his Republic at about the age of 40, and perfected his 
concepts further about the age of 70 with his book on the Laws. The ideal 
state of Plato is one in which the State is absolute. He conceived of indivi- 
duals as finding their highest happiness through the state. In both Plato and 
Aristotle, Politics has more an ethical than a mere utilitarian significance. 
*‘Political science is concerned,”? says Aristotle, “with nothing so much as 
with producing a certain character in the citizens, or, in other words, with 
making them good, and capable of performing noble actions”. According 
to Plato, since men cannot be always trusted to know their interests, the 
State must have the authority to force them into the ways of righteousness. 


The State is everything in Plato, but that is not so in Tirakkaral. Plato is - 


writing about oligarchical government in a city-state, but the Tirukkural 
speaks of a monarchical government in which the subjects enjoy their indivi- 
dual liberty, while contributing to the welfare of the State. In the Republic 
of Plato, occupation is chosen by the State according to the dispositions 
and aptitudes of the individual; the guardian (ruling class) may not possess 
private property, for all things are held in common; even wives and hus- 
bands live in separate camps’ and come together only on certain days and 
are mated the best with the best; children are brought up by State nurses 
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and in ignorance of who their parents are. Such ruthless State interference 
does not occur in the monarchy of the Tirukkural. The Greeks make man 
primarily a citizen; Tirukkural makes man an individual with ocial duties. 
| Further, in Plato’s State there is a class system. The se is compri- 

sed of the guardian class, the military class and the artisan or slave class. 
These are three different strata of society and are thus divided because of 


the nature of their contribution to the State. Plato used the vis of the 
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metals to justify this tripartite division. Inter-class mobility is permitted 
under exceptional circumstances—‘sometimes a brass man) may have a 
Silver son, in which case he may be promoted.” Citizenship rights are given 
only to those of the military and guardian class. The artisans and slaves are 
not judged fit for any kind of education, and are incapable of the virtues and 
the ethical life portrayed by Plato and Aristotle, Both justified the existence 
of a permanent slave class, to whom moral perfection and educational 
Opportunities were denied. ‘‘One cannot practise virtue, if ‘one leads the 
life of an artisan, or of one who labours for pay’ says Aristotle. But Tiruk- 
kural says: | : 
Qurgered wamre: QurGerrésé Oeuuyd — | 
Qurgearada Av& Qurdaeér. (751) es 
Calg gid Coeders Cooder Ey)GEgiu : 
Epodanrt Bypw was. (973) | 

The Tirukkural is in opposition to the caste-system and class-system 
and admits the perfectibility of all groups, though it takes into a¢count heredity 
and environment. The man to whom the Tirukkural is to be a handbook 
belongs to no particular station in life. In fact, it seems to object to popu- 
lar attribution of virtue only to certain groups of persons like ascetics or 
Anthanar. You hear the voice of the Reformer or of the Rebel who is in 
Opposition to theory entertained in his society or in some society of which 
his society has become aware. Like the formulae in the age on the 
Mount, ‘You have heard it said ........ but I say unto you”’, the Tirukkural 
also seeks to rectify wrong social notions, which his society was in danger 
of admitting. | 

Plato is unable to achieve his State except by the destruction of 
family life, of domestic happiness and joy. There is a vast difference 
between the joys of the Tamil man with his period of courtship, his happi- 
ness with his wife and children, and enjoying his wealth in hospitality and 
giving himself to Society. | 

Both Plato and Aristotle were restricted in their views of the State, 
bound as they were by conditions obtaining in the Grecian city-states, and not 
providing a theory of wider application and import. The Tirukkural, on 
the other hand, is not concerned even with the Tamil states. Itjenunciates the 
conditions for social and economic happiness in any State given) the circums- 
tances of monarchical rule. The Tirukkural has a greater universality of 
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appeal and introduces a kinship with all peoples and an at-homeness in all 
countries. Its theory of the State or of morals is not circumscribed by 
class, or caste or national boundaries. Dr.. Pope was right when he called 
the author “the bard of universal man”, The Greeks do not evaluate man as 
man and there is no concept of “humanity” in the manner in which Tiruk- 
kural and the Roman stoics understand humanity. 


VI 


Both Plato and Aristotle are concerned regarding the standards and 
norms, by which ethical conduct is to be determined. Is every person to deter- 
mine good conduct by the use of his private reason, or is there a body of past 
experience to guide him? Both Aristotle and Tirukkural are conservative in 
character and accept the norms established by the wisdom of the past. 

The norms of moral conduct are contained in. the actions of good men, 
the best of the race, and the accepted moral opinion of the time. Aristotle 
accepts a relativity in morals in that he says that a man’s goodness is 
relative to the conditions obtaining in the State in which he lives, even 
though, in consequence, he must fall short of the ideally good man in stature. 
There is, in Aristotle, no provision for moral growth as will make him wiser 
and more virtuous than his age or nation. 

The Thirukkural again is not restrictive in its ideals or its definitions 
of virtue. It also accepts that standards, norms and patterns of behaviour 
are provided by the great, the good and the wise men of the present, and the 
codices which are the repositories of the wisdom of the past. But it fosters 
a general critical attitude towards every opinion, and exhorts to the highest 
morality, irrespective of time and place and station of life. 

Both Plato and. Aristotle condoned practices and institutions, which 
the twentieth century would not condone. Slavery was to them a very 
necessary institution for the State, and the physically or otherwise deformed 
or handicapped children were to be got rid of from the state. There is no 
justification of slavery in Tirukkural, and as for deformed and handicapped 
children, they formed in the Tamil society of the day symbols of good luck 
in the retinues of the royal household. 

. While Eudaemonism or pleasure or happiness is the end in the Greek 
philosophers, the Tirukkural draws attention to the idea of perfection as 
something to be attained for its own sake, and a continued improvement of 
man and of society. 

In Plato and Aristotle, the State exists in order to allow the freemen 
class to devote their time to mental and bodily culture, free from material 
cares, and to lead in public affairs, but not for progress in ethical life and 
for perfection in ethical life. The concept of the State in Plato and 
Aristotle is static, in Tirukkural it is dynamic. 

Further, Plato’s State is but the reflection and.shadow of a supra-sensuous 
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State, while the Tirukkural’s is a State and society, the Boren of which is 
realised hére onearth, - | 

Examining the Greek philosophers and the Tirukkural, itis evident that 
the former write and discuss as philosophers, while the latter enjoins maxims 
and reflections like a practical moralist. Buta great deal of high philosophy 
and speculation are supposed and are basic to the maxims of Tiruvalluvar. 


KAMBAN ON THE GREAT PARADOX 
I 


one A. SRINIVASA RAGHAVAN, M.A. 


[Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai is an authority on Kamban. During the 
last thirtyfive years and more, he has inter preted Kamban, as only 
he can, with scholarly acumen, through innumerable speeches and 
critical essays. In a souvenir intended.to honour him, an article 
on Kamban will, therefore, be not inappropriate. Apart from 
that, being not qualified to assess the great services that Dr. Sethu 
Pillai has rendered to Tamil, the only way in which I can show 
my gratitude to him is to place before him respectfully this note 
on a poet dearest to his heart. ] 


Morning comes and, in the golden sunlight, earth and sky stand 
discovered as exquisite. patterns of green and blue; yet, the light that 
reveals is, at the same time, the bright curtain that veils the stars. The west 
wind separates the fruits, the flowers and the leaves from the tree that gives 
them life; yet, it is this hand of death that quickens a new birth; the west 
wind, as the poet saw it, is ‘destroyer and preserver’. The mother’s youth 
and beauty flame into the life of the child, and fade in so doing. And 
so on. The spirit of paradox, of thesis and antithesis, run into one, is 
inherent in all experience; for the vision of man is conditioned and relative. 
The old Tamil proverb indicates this: _ 

‘ What is the west ? 
Oh, but you can see it _ 
If you. stand in the east.’ 
Space, ag infinity, has neither east nor west, neither north nor south; it is 
not even space if it is considered as an extension of man’s concept of interspace, 
it is simply infinity. And time as eternity is not extended time; it has no 
past, present or future;. it does not flow, it is; it is simply eternity. 

This is why the Absolute is spoken of by the sages as an endless 
paradox, and all their attempts at defining-it are affirmations and negations, 
theses and anthitheses, chasing one another around a circle that has no 
beginning and no end. The Lord’s words in the Bhaghavat Gita are an 
illustration : 

‘TI give rain. 
I am the force that withholds it. 
Iam immortality; I am death. 
Iam truth; Iam untruth ’.* 


Tamil mystics, the Alwars and the Nayanmars, have — aware of 
this truth about God. They knew how, when expressed in terms of the here and 


*Ch. IX: 19. 
11 








fhow—and there is no other way—God looks a great parad 
series of bewildering paradoxes, to the human understandi 
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is in fact, 4 


g. Here, for 


instance, is Nammalwar, the Tamil Vaishnava saint, speaking of God : 


Our joys and sorrows 


And the cool, cool shade. 
Thouart 7 


Meeting and parting. 


Thou art this, Thou art that, 


“¢ Thou art poverty, Thou art wealth 


Hell art Thou and Heaven. 





As foe and friend, 


- As poison-and amruta * 


In myriad ways, my Master, . 


Thou hast spread Thy glory everywhere, 


Thou art 


Our doubts and darkness 
Our hopes and light. 
Thou comest, my Master, 
As punishment and mercy 
As the fiery sun 





Merit and sin, 





Thou art. 


-Thought and memory, os 


And forgetfulness. 
Thou art | 
What is, and what is not; 


Thou art everything, 
And yet nothing of anything. ’** 





Kamban, the greatest among Tamil poets, was fostered in the tradi- 


tion of the Alwars. 


Supreme One: 


*¢ Thou art the Origin. 





Thou art everything 
And besides and beyond. 
Thou art sin, 

Thou art dharma, 
Enmity and kinship, 

Foe and friend °’#*##* 





** Nammalwar: Tiruvoimozhi: 521, 522, 524. 


 **#* Monkey-King of Kishkinda, whom Rama slew. 
**** Kamban’s Ramavatara: Kishkinda Kanda: vi: 127. 





In his ‘Ramavatara’, he speaks almost in the words of 
Nammalwar, of this great paradox which results when words 
the ineffable. The dying Vali #% sees ina flash of vision th 


try to capture 
t Rama is the 
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The statement made here as an abstract idea is presented elsewhere. in 
the epic, more poetically through the use of legend. To take one illustration, 
we are in Bala Kanda, the first book of Kamban’s ‘Ramavatara’. Visvamitra, 
the sage, is taking Rama and Lakshmana to the spit of barren land where 
Tataka, the evil Yaksha woman lives. On the way, they come across a 
deserted ashrama. It lies in a green tapovana where, on the gleaming emerald 
hedges, bees have gathered in dark swarms, dark and lustrous like the 
curls of a maiden’s hair. Rama and Lakshmana want to know who has 
lived in that ashrama. Visvamitra is about to answer that it was Lord Siva. 
Immediately, the strangeness of the Lord coming down to the earth and perfor- 
ming penance strikes him. What a paradox is it, he thinks, that He towards 
realising whom all penance flows, should himself become an ascetic and 
bend his faculties to tapas. To what end was this penance undertaken by Siva, 
who knows? And then, Visvamitra sees that everything about the story of 
Siva’s stay in that ashrama is touched with that lack of congruity which is 
— the mark of the Absolute. He speaks, marvelling at the strangeness of it all: 

‘¢ Here it was | | 
That the God of Love * stood 
And aimed his arrows at Lord Siva, 
He on whose matted locks 
Floats the moon. 
And yet, from His cool, moon-bathed forehead, 
Blazed forth red fire; 
And: the limbs of the God: of Love 
Shrivelled like the poola flower in a storm 
And he became ananga, the disembodied ”’. 


The wearer of the moon, Chandrasekara, has, strange as it may seem, 
an eye of flame; the All-Gracious is also the Law that punishes; the loving 
Father is also the inexorable Judge. | 

Visvamitra continues: 

‘ Here it was 
That the Lord : 
Who wears the skin of the elephant, 
Turned in sering anger 
Against the God of Love; 
And as the angas ¥% of Manmatha ### 
Fell burnt here, 
This is known as Anga Land’. 

Visvamitra is thinking of what, according to Hindu belief, happened in 
Darukayana, the forest of Daruka. Lord Siva went into the forest and all 

* Manmata who, according to Hindu belief, was burnt by the fire from Siva’s eye. 


**limbs. 
***God of Love. 
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the Rishi-patnis * there fell in love with Him. The Rishis got incensed 
and sent an elephant to destroy Siva. The Lord, it is said, killed the elephant 
and took its skin as His mantle. The skin of the elephant came to Siva 
thus in the course of His vindication of the Creator’s right to love and be 
loved by all creation. And yet, herein lies the paradox, the All-Loving burnt 
the God of Love. | 


"‘Visvamitra concludes with another paradox: 
_ That the Lord | | 


* Here it: was 
Towards whom moves 
The perfected intelligence 
Of those who have uprooted 
Attachment and desire, 
Here it was 
That He whom all ascetics seek 
Was Himself a seeker and an ascetic ’x# | | a 
Thus through the juxtaposition of conflicting legends, Kamban brings ) 
out.the idea that God, if analysed by man’s intellect, appea s a paradox. 
In the theme of his epic itself, this idea is implicit: the birthless came to 


birth here, the timeless came to this shoal of time, the ious (oft limited 





itself as the Prince of. Ayodhya. Kamban is ever conscious lof this; and, 
while he is poet enough to make of his epic a moving human document, 
he never fails to shed on it the. light of the mystic, that great white radiance 
. Of which life is but a dome of many and conflicting colours, the Truth 
that breaks into the mind of man as myriads of irreconcilable gleams, as the- 
Great Paradox. | | 








*The wives of the Rishis. 
**Kamban’s Ramavatara: Bala Kanda: VII, 1—3. 








UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION 
of 


KAMBAR AND TULASIDAS 
Dr. S. SHANKAR-RAJU NAIDU, -M.A., Ph.D. 


I 


Valmiki Ramayana, qualified as the ‘Adi Kavya’ in Sanskrit, has a very 


significant place in the World Literature. No epic, other than’ this work, has 


given itself up to be mended according to the aspirations and imaginations of 
different types of people belonging to different times and cultures. The devia- 
tions in the plot of the story, as handled by various master-artists of letters, are 
so striking that the later Ramayanas appear to be totally different in their 
essentials. Neither Homer’s Iliad nor Milton's Paradise Lost of, as a matter of 


fact, any other epic ofany language, has had such deviations from the original : as” 


the Ramayana. 


We find the Buddhist and the Jaina works on Ramayana to be true repo- 
sitories of their respective religious doctrines. Here it may be mentioned that 
the Jaina works—‘Pauma Chariya’ by Vimala Suri and ‘Uttara Purana’ by Guna- 
bhadra—have found so much of a different type of characterisation from the 
pens of their authors, that Rama is said to have had 8,000 \ wives and Laksmana 
16,000, and that it was not Rama who killed Ravana but °*Laksmana. Out of 
the three Ramayana Jatakas of Buddhism, viz., Dasharatha Jataka, Anamaka 
Jataka and Dasharatha Kathanam, the first holds significant- position, for ‘it 
states that (i) Rama and Lakshmana were sons of the same mother, (ii) Sita 
was their own sister and (iii) Rama married Sita after their exile of twelve 
years, whereas (iv) Ravana has no place whatsoever in the story. Incidentally 
it may be added that Weber and Dinesh Chandra Sen are of the opinion that 
this Dasharatha Jatakais the original source for all stories of Ramayana inclu- 
ding that of Valmiki. Their argument is mainly baséd on the birth of children 
to Sita only after their return from exile and its significant’ absence till then. 1 
This view may be supported by the fact that in Valmiki and all the other 
Ramayanas, Rama and Lakshmana are practically inseparables, the cause for 
which seems to be found only in the Dasharatha Jataka, where-in.they two are 
sons “2 the same mother as in no other important-work on Ramayana.?.. . 

Il . 

Thus Ramayana had taken different forms from pre- -Valmiki period in 
Sanskrit Pali, and other ancient Indo-Aryan languages, ‘but it was the Valmiki 
Ramayana which came down from generation to generation till the modern age 
and captured the imagination of the scholars.and populace alike for its-literary, 
cultural and various other reasons, thanks to the genius: of ‘Adi- ‘Kavi’. 


1. *Ram Katha’—Dr. Kamil Bulkey, P. 86.. 


2. Ihave already discussed the development of the chacter of Sita i in.my Hindi article i in the 
Centenary Volume of the Annals of Oriental Research, University of Madras, Madras (1947). 


a 





Valmiki who intertwined in his theme the three stories of Ayodhya, 


Kishkindha and Lanka, When modern Indian languages took ae present shape . 


they went in for great stories of old depicting Indian thought and culture. 
Poets, the spokesmen of society, took fancy for this ‘Adi-Kavya’ and rightly 
found it fit to enrich their language-literatures with a superb creation of art 
based on Ramayana. It was in the twelfth century (or ninth according to 
certain scholars) that Kambar gave us a classical work on Ramayana in order 
to just fulfil his sweet will and desire.! He certainly refers to. Valmiki, when 
he offers his gratitude to the three earlier authors of Ramayana.? But he 
seems to have very carefully calculated the need of his time andi come to the 
conclusion that an epic, however great it may be, can never touch the heart 
of the people-at large, if it is not in their mother tongue. Hence appeared a 
great Tamil classic, the Kamba mamayanan about which S Sri. ™ i S. Iyer states 
categorically:. . . 





“In the Ramayana of Kamban, the world possesses an epic which can 
challenge comparison, not merely with the Iliad and the Aeneid, the 
Paradise Lost: and the Mahabharata, but with its original itself, 
‘famely, the Ramayana of Valmiki. This is not mere patriotic enthu- 
siasm. Itis an opinion that has grown slowly a“ years and after 
deep and careful study”’.® ! 


This Tamil rendering which ‘remains a monumental wonder for all 


ages’* is a unique contribution first and foremost due to its medium which 


above all has captivated the hearts of common men and scholars alike. The 
work of Valmiki must have been read privately and publicly ina profuse 
measure in Tamilnad athis time. The master-mind of Kambar has given 


entirely.a Tamil colour to it, both in form and spirit, and brought out an Origi- 


nal Tamil Ramayanam. Kambar’s true love for Tamil is very explicit when he 
he makes Sugriva caution the search-party for Sita by saying that it should 
not, enter the residence of Agastya in the Podia hills, lest it should get 
immersed in the sweetness of Tamil which would be then overflowing in 
the Tamil Sangam there under the guidance of Agastya, ® 


Similar is the. great contribution of Tulasidas who has jbrought forth. 


his maguum-opus in the Avadhi dialect of Hindi, which is clearly a unique 
departure in the field of that Janguage. This significant attempt on the part 
of Tulasidas to bring out a Ramayana as ‘Ram Charit Manas’* in the Avadhi 
dialect of his people, I. submit, seems to be due to the inspiration got by 
him at the time of his South Indian tour to Rameshwaram after coming into 


Kamba Ramayanam (1—Preface No. 4) | | 
Ibid (1—Preface No. 10) 

: Kamba Ramayanam-A Study ’-V.V.S. Iyer, P. I. 

‘Kamban Kaviyam ’-Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, P. 151. 
. ‘Kamba Ramayanam-(4-13-31) 
6. W.D. P. Hill. translates as ‘The Holy Lake of the Acts of Rama’. , 
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contact with Kamba Ramayanam which, by that time of the sixteenth ‘century, 


must have had a long sway among the people of the Tamil country due to its 
extraordinary appeal through their spoken tongue. _ Tulasidas stresses in his 
Rama Charit Manas the importance of feeling over speech, and offers ‘tributes 
to the earlier poets of ‘Bhakha’ the spoken language also, and takes. a- deter- 
mined stand to bring out his epic in the common man’s language. Tulasidas’s 
language in Ram Charit Manas has taken a march over all the other earlier 
Avadhi works, and has opened a new epoch in its literary history. The author 
himself states that he is composing the epic to satisfy his own sweet will and 
for that purpore he is adopting the very sweet medium of Bhakha,! i.e., 
Avadhi which was his medium of expression in day-to-day life. It is because 
of this medium that his Ramayana has been acclaimed by no Jless.a. person, :than 
Edwin Grieves himself as follows.:. aoe 
“No poet of England has reached the seceie of that country so much as 
has Tulasidas in his own country”, ? 
Dr. Ram Avadh Dwivedi, describing how ‘dear and sacred’ is the name 
of Tulasidas to the vast multitude of North India, states :. | 
“It is often said that no decent English household.is without a copy of 
Shakespeare’s works and the Bible. -But Ram Charit Manas of 
Tulasidas, for the teeming millions of North India, takes the place of 
the Bible and Shakespeare combined.’’ 


It is because of Ram-Charit-Manas being-in the spoken language of - the 


millions that such a great place is accorded to Tulasidas, His unique contri- 


bution is his medium of expression for the same old enchanting story of 
Ramayana as found in Valmiki, pobyaune, and several other works,* including 


Kamba Ramayanam.5 


Il 

The caine contribution of Kambar and Tulasidas is the medium that 
has been adopted by them. Nevertheless, it is also due to certain identical 
deviations from ‘Valmiki,. Adhyatma'and other Ramayanas of repute. Here 
I shall restrict myself to only two very significant places, the one being the 
pre-matrimonial love > Rama and Sita and the other. that of Sita’s abduction 
by Ravana. | 

It is only in the epics of Kambar ai Tulasidas that we find the pictures 
of ‘pre-matrimonial love of Rama and Sita’, and no other epicin any language 
has depicted it in the true sense of the term. Even in Janakiharanam by 
Kumadaradasa this picture comes only after breaking of the bow by Rama, and 


‘Ram Charit Manas’ 1—7. 


* Manas Ki Rusi Bhumika ’—Introduction by A. P. Berranikov to his oe ansiation of | 


"Ram Charit Manas. Translation by Dr. Kesari Narayan Shukla, P. 169. 


~ * Ram Charit Manas’ 1—7. 
‘Kambar Aur Tulasi ’—Dr. S. Shankar Raju-Naidu, Published by University of Madras. 


L. 
2 
_ 3. ‘Hindi Literature ’—Dr. Ram Avadh Dwivedi, P, 49—50. 
4, 
5 
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hence falls-short of the esserice of ‘pre-matrimonial love’, In answer to Janaki 
Haranam, Tulasidas -has very clearly stated that real marriage of Rama and Sita 
was under the control‘of the bow and was over as soon as the bow was broken. 1 . 
_ Kambar crowns this picture by saying that while Rama with Vishwamitra 
ahead and Lakshmana behind; was passing by the palace of Janaka : 
'. So stood that maiden of rare loveliness. 
And eye caught eye and.each the other ate; ee 
As quiet they stood, mind into mind one were fused ; 
The hero looked at her and Sita looked at him,”? 
|. © Enchanted by. lassos called her drinking looks, 
And heart to heart each one adducing, main, 
He of the handed bow and she with sword-like eyes, 
| In turn entered each other’s heart.?3. 3 3 
As the culmination reaches with no movement of tongue on either side, Kambar 
concludes this picture by stating, “What need for. any .words |from us when 
they who parted from their bed on ocean dark unite again ?’?4 | 


_Tulasidas_ gives us the same element, but ina different form, which is 
rightly supposed to be the ‘Golden Peak of the Himalaya of Rama Charita 
Manas’ Rama is made to enter the Garden of Mithila from . side with 





Lakshmana to pick flowers for the morning puja, and from the other Sita is 
made to go into the garden at the same time with her maiden friends to offer 
worship at the temple of Parvati on the advice of her mother for getting a good 
husband. Now Tulasidas crowns this picture by Stating that when they two 
had-entered the garden half-way : | » al | 
“The tinkle of her bracelets and anklets and the bells on her 

girdle, ponders in his heart and says to Lakshmana that it sounds 

as though Kamadeva were beating his drum, ! ambitious to 

vanquish the world. So saying he turns and looks ig soon 





and his eyes are‘fixed on Sita’s face as the partridge gazes'on the 
~moon. Motionless stays his beauteous eyes as though King Nimi 
(a great - grandfather of the Solar Race who looked at his people as 
“his own eyes and got the boon of ever remaining in the eye - lids 
of all human beings) has deserted his eye - lids in modest 
-  * + confusion.’’5 | | 
Thereafter the poet tells about Sita— a 


‘Her eyes are filled with longing, as glad as howe they looked 
upon their treasure. Her eyes grow tired with gazing on 
‘Ram Charit Manas’ ( 1—319—4) | A 33 
‘Kamba Ramayanam’ (1—10—35). Translation by V.V. S. Iyer. 
Ibid., (1—10—37) | ; 
‘Ram Charit Manas’ (1—263—1, 2) - Translation by W. D. P. Hill. 
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- ‘Raghupati’s beauty; even Ser: eye - lids. cease to. move}. she. dg 


faint with excess of love, like the partridge when she looks on 
the autumn moon. She draws Rama into her heart by .the. pathway 


of her. eyes and carefully closes on him the door of her. eye-lids,2 3. . 
“Tulasidas also, like Kambar, has referred to this element. of pre- | 


matrimonial love as being due to ‘love of old’, and says, ‘‘None. knew. that the 
love had been theirs of. old.”’? _ Incidentally it may. be stated. here. that such 


identity in their deviations from Valmiki.and other earlier -epics*6n Ramayana, | 
and the above- mentioned tour of Tulasidas upto Rameswaram, lead. us.to.infer. . 
that among the very many source works for Tulasidas for his. Rama, Charit © 


Manas, Kamba Ramayanam was also one. 


IV 


The other picture which I propose to offer in shortis that of the abduction 
of Sita. Kambar states that Ravana had carried away Sitain original form 
together with the cottage erected by Lakshmana at Panchavati and uprooting 
the land upto a distance of one yojana® thereby avoiding his physical touch on 
the chaste body of Sita. Kambar makesa careful mention of this very fact 
through Sita, when she asks Hanuman to look at the same cottage in the Ashoka 
Gardens with his owneyes.¢ Valmiki’s Ravana abducts her in an inhuman 
manner applying force, catching hold of her tuft carrying here through air 
with Sita in his embrace. 

Tulasidas gives entirely a different picture but ultimately fulfiling the 
same object of Kambar. In Ram Charit Manas, Rama tells Sita before the 
arrival of the golden deer— 


‘‘Tam about to play an engaging game as man; do you then make 
your abode in fire till I have extirpated the demons ?”¢ : 


- Sita follows the words of Rama. The poet states: 


‘‘She left her image there of just the same form and modest 
disposition as her own. Noteven Lakshmana knows the secret of 
what the Blessed Lord has done.’’? 


The story later continues as in Valmiki, and after fire - ordeal at 
Lanka, Sita once again regains her original form. Here it is worth noting that 
it was only the external form of Sita that took a Maya-form, and the 
internal - self continued to be that of Sita, thereby the sufferings were felt by 
the real Sita herself, and Ravana did not know that he touched only the 


1. Ibid., (1—265—4) 

2. Ibid., (1—262—4) | 

3 ‘Kamba Ramayanam’ (3—8—74) 
4. Ibid., (5—6—24) 

5. ‘Valmiki Ramayana’ (3—49) ee eee 
6. ‘Ram Charit Manas’ (3—30—1) o Segee Tevegag BAe aes 
7. Ibid (3—20—2, 3) Oa, Go eae sg ea a oe ee es eae ee. 
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Maya - form, - while seating : her in his ee at. Panchavati with force and 
anger. ae 


- These two pictures are sufficient to prove ‘that oper and Tulasidas 


différed very vitally from the ‘Adi--Kavya’ and other earlier. Ramayanas, 


These changes by the master: poets of Tamil and Hindi an truly unique 


contributions in the world of Ramayana Literature. 


In his preface to: ‘Fables’, Dryden ‘has stated, “I grant ‘hat something 
must ‘be lost in all transfusions, that is, all translation,’ but, as Venkatarama 
Iyer bas stated, in Kambar’s Ramayana, ‘* the old story has ga ined much’ atid 
lest. little"? This: holds good in the -case of Tulasidas also. 





| 
| 
|. 














1. ‘Ram Charit Manas’ (3—34) 
2. ‘Kamban and his Art,—C. P. Venkataramalyer, P. 101 





NEDU - NAL - VADAI 
THE DREARY - AND - GOOD - NORTHWIND 


Translated by Prof :.and Mrs. Jesudasan, M.A. — 


The earth is cold; the unfailing clouds that rise 

In curve towards the right, have shed new showers. 
Cowherds with crooks, who shun the floods, remove 
To higher ground their herds with bulls, dismayed 
At shifting from their old familiar fields; 

The rains disturb and toss their garlands, woven 

Of gloriosa flowers with petals long; | 

With cold severe their bodies are oppressed ; 

In groups, and shivering, they rub their cheeks 
With warmth of hands shown over a glowing fire. 
Cattle forget to graze, and monkeys cower ; 

Birds settled on their perches drop to earth ; 

The cow refuses to the calf its milk. 

And then, at midnight in the latter rains, 

When sharp winds blow to chill the very hills, 

Of scarce-leaved creepers white and routided flowers 
With golden Peera blooms from bushes blow ; 

The fish evade the river’s flow and swim 7 
Upstream, as prey to red-veined herons, and fiocks 
Soft-feathered, of the sleek-legged stork, all o’er 
The moist white sand with black slime spread. Spent clouds 
Upsurging white, learn how to scatter drops 

From skies dark-blue and broad. In wide fish fields 
The coming sheaves of thick-sheathed paddy bow. 
With cold severe their bodies are oppressed ; 

In groups, and shivering, they pat their cheeks 

With warmth of hands shown over a glowing fire;: 
Cattle forget to graze, and monkeys cower ; 

Birds settled on their perches drop to earth ; 

The cow refuses to the calf its milk. 

And then, at midnight in the latter rains, . 

When sharp winds blow to chill the very hills, 

Of scant-leaved-creepers white and rounded flowers, 
With golden Peera blooms from bushes blow. 

The fish evade the river’s force and swim 

Upstream, as prey to red-veined herons and flocks 
Soft-feathered, of the sleek-legged stork, all o’er - 
The moist white sand with black slime spread. ‘Spent clouds 
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_. Upsurging. white, learn how to scatter drops I. 

~"'From skies dark-blue and broad. In wide fields lu sh, 
The coming sheaves of thick-sheathed paddy bow. | 
From sapphire- throated, stout-stemmed areca palms, 
The green and watery fruit, with tiny drops | 
Of water swollen large with bulging sides, _ : 
In. clusters. from the lusty,. open sheath, : 
Ripen, with luscious kernel. In groves with tops - . 
Luxuriant, rich with variegated flowers, | 
From a chilly boughs oy coloured drops of rain. 


But in the ancient, thriving éity, tower. | 
Huge maniions, and like a flowing river ‘sweeps - | 
The broad and lengthening road, where sinewy men 
With:handsome strong-built: shoulders, garlanded, | | 
Intoxicate with wine swarmed o’er by bees, | 
Of the drizzle heedless, wander-in the dusk;  - 
Wherever they please; with scarfs that flow: behind | 
And over their chest. In streets. with crowded shops, 
Young, women,-with dark and lovely eyes that mat ch 
Beautiful pendants from their ears, with forms. ‘e 
Graceful and’ soft,-with- smiles that: pearls reveal," 
With shoulders sleek, and: ‘bracelets white of shell | 
Tight-fitting on their-wrists; do. know the hour, 
When pretty-green-stalked buds of. jessamine 
~ Showered. upon. the tray, with fragrance strong 
fo Unfold their petals beautiful; and-then == ss 
— They kindle moistened wicks in lamps of iron, i 
| And strew the flowers and paddy, joining. hands : 
In worship: -and early night thus celebrate. a 
The domestic. pigeon-cock, red- -legged, goes not \ 
. For food abroad, with him his pleasant mate, | 
But ‘stunned and helpless, not knowing day from night, 
Shifts constantly.his feet, perched on the eaves. ! 
In guarded mansions servants grind to paste . ® 
On scented stone like horse-gram. shining black, | 
Ingredients of perfume ;.the white stone round, 
Gift.of the Northerners, in the South © oe | 
With sandal idle lies; while tressed dames, ... - 7 
To strew upon their. dark abundant hair , 
ae 
“ie 
7 
| 
| 





A few stray. flowers, but not heavy wreaths, 
Kindle sweet-smelling faggots, and warm their: lee 5 
An fumes of black-and:hardened:eaglewood - 
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And fragrant resin white. The crimson fan, 
Lovely, wrought by the skilful workman’s art, - 
Encased hangs from the hook upon the wall, 
Entangled in the spider’s cobweb white. | 

In summer sleeping chambers, in the heights © 

Of the sky-reaching buildings, windows. meant: 

To admit the southern breeze, are now unused. 
The strong-framed double doors are bolted fast.-- 
The drizzle hums, by cold winds sprayed. None 
Drinks water from the jug with narrow-mouth, - 
But takes the warmth of fires, glowing red 

In censers open-mouthed. ‘The dancing girls: 
Press to their bosom’s warmth the dulcet strings ~ 
Disturbed by cold, and thus they set in- tune 


The small and black- stemmed harp that it might ‘sing. 


They pine whose lovers parted. With drizzle close 
Thus reigns supreme the lingering Monsoon. 


When that great globe which sheds its spieadity. rays 
In all directions, rising, to the west - 

So guides its.course that from. the gnomons twain. — 
Shadows fall not astray, at time of noon, — 7 
Skilled master-builders accurately marked | 5, 
With lines the eight directions, the gods whereof. 
Were favourably placed and thus they ag 

The proper residence of the King renowned ; 

_ This they surrounded with a towering wall ; 

” Wherein with strong iron fixed, with ochre red 
Painted, twin doors of perfect symmetry 

Were hinged, and on the mighty beam above — 
Joined fine, carved new-blown hyacinths, beside 
She-elephants, in symmetry arranged, 

Bolts fitted in the closely joined doors, 

And all the joints by skilful workmen pressed 
Without an interspace, with mustard white 

And grease rubbed over, the tall frame is erect 
At entrance of the tower, as thoughahill == _ 
Were in the middle hollowed, that elephants 

- Might enter bearing flags of victory. | 

In courtyards of the palace beautiful 

Where dwells the goddess of prosperity, 

O’erspread with sand, without a fault, unique, 

The pure white male of the long-haired yak, . 
Sports at the entrance-with the short-legged swan. - 
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The thick-maned horses that refuse the grass _ 
O’ercloyed, and of their stables wearied, neigh 
To tell of solitude ; from the roofs 
‘The water falling gushing through the spouts - 
Shaped like a shark’s mouth open, in the yards” | 
Wherein the monarch drank the moonlight’s bliss, 
Is loud ;: the peacock proud and soft of form, 
Trumpets, folding its long luxuriant plumes; | 
Throughout the palace all these echoes send 
Like sounds we hear in closely wooded hills, 
Fine images of women by the Greeks | 
Wrought, in outstretched hands bear earthern lamps, 
Filled to the brim with oil, where coloured heads | 
Of flame from stout wicks burn erect; whene’er | 
- They fail, they are revived, from all the place 
To quell the darkness-spread. Where, except ol 
The King of proud renown, men venture not, 
In the close-guarded mansion, shows mountain- ies 
‘The residence of the Queen; on which stream © 
The pennons rainbow-like ; its rising walls 
With pillars round and strong like sapphire blue, . 
Are plastered white as silver everywhere, ma 
And ornamented as with copper red, = iestiCis, 
And with a creeper bearing lovely flowers | 
Numerous, painted round. An artisan 
Skilful, to even thickness and straight line, 
| Chipped off from round the sides of tusks that dropped 
me From an elephant some forty years of age, 
| With strong legs rivalling enormous drums, 
With spotted brow supremely grand, high praised | 
In war, that died upon the battle-field ; 
Then on the legs, shaped with the chisel sharp, 
Large leaves upon the rounded top-like breast 
Of woman nearing motherhood; carved round 
And strong the middle; he fitted then the foot . 

















‘Like garlic shaped ; thus raised the royal couch 
Spacious, oval-shaped ; and round it hung . 

A lattice-work of pearls, strung beautiful, 
Through delicate holes the fine thread passed; then 
It firm ; bright-coloured bands with tiger-stripes, 
Are drawn across, to cover interspace 


nailed 





| 
Within ‘the metal frame; o’er this spread 4 
A mattress soft of dyed and faultless wool, 

Painted with scenes of hunting mighty game, f 
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Beside them many buds of jessamine, 
In forests vast, vying with other flowers; 

Here swells a pillow wide of cushions twain . 
United, stuffed with pure white down of swans 
Gathered in mating time; o’er all is flung ~ 

A starched and clean-washed bedspread, from its folds 
‘But newly-shaken, with flower-petals strewn. 

And here the Queen, upon her breast once decked 
With pearls, wears but the pointed marriage-seal ; 
With pain of separation, the few stray curls, 

Upon her lovely brow, are lustreless. | 

The ears deprived of gleaming pendants long, 
' Close-fitting ear-rings wear, but little stretched; - 
Covered with down, with bracelets scarred, her-arms 
‘ -Shell-wristlets wear and talismanic thread ; 

A crimson ring curved like a salmon’s mouth 
Open, girdles her.rosy finger; her waist 

Once clad in rich and flowered robes, is wrapped’ 
In threadbare raiment, ennobled by its dust. 
Unfinished picture as she is, around . 


'-. Stand dainty maids, whose complexions fine 


Without the aid of art, are like the leaves 
New-budded on the mango tree, o’erspread 

With beauty spots, with shoulders rounded smooth — 
And soft, with budding breasts strapped tight, and waists 
Supple and slim, and rub her beauteous feet 
While older dames, with ruddy looks and hair - 
Perfumed and grey streaked, on her woe’s, increase 
Crowd close with short and long assurances : 
«To-day will come your dear-beloved.”? But she 
Such sweet words heeds but little; fraught with care 
She gazes on the canopy, whose stand 

Firm, and with vermilion coated, is fixed 

To the royal bedstead’s legs with swollen globes ; 
There newly painted on the wax-smeared cloth, 
Rohini, eternally beside 

The prince of light famed for his rivalry 

To that swift Sun that holds through heaven his course 
That from the strong-horned Ram begins; she sees, 
And contemplating, sighs ; and with the tip 

Of her rosy finger now and then she spills 

The shining teardrops that in heavy lids 

Collected, roll down fast. For her, in whom 

Love gathers radiance, who dwells with solitude, 
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End soon the thoughts of.care and-woe !- en 
End soon with victory the King’s campaign, 
His battle with the many foes! - _ 

In camp, 
Attended by a few, at-dead of night, 
Sleepless, under the white umbrella, with strings. 
Of pearls hung round, that shields him from the drop 
Of humming, spraying rain, the monarch goes . i 
From tent to tent to see the wounds sustained _ | 
By heroes on their breasts, who,.on the field, | 
Felled veteran elephants with brows adorned — ! 
With frontléets, so their long, round, mighty a 
Rolled on the earth ;. the large and many heads, 
Of: flame from torches shake and southwards bend, | 
When from the north the gusts blow. chill; there stand, 
Saddled, beads in their noble bridle reins. | 
Proud horses swift of foot, in the lanes | \ 
Of black and miry slush, shuddering | 
To shake the scattering: raindrops from their atdes 3 
The general in command; in his hand | . 
The strong and mighty spear with Neem flowers crowned, 
Points to the wounded soldiers one by one ;. ei 
Gathering to the left. his handsome scarf :f 
That from his body slipped, the monarch. rests .. 
-. One hand upon the shoulder of a youth . 
Warlike, on whom.the royal sword is tae ae 
His face aca comfort i in-a gentle smile. 


Ai” 


THE KANN ADA POET HARTHARA 
oe AND | 
 % TANIEL LITERARY TRADITION , 


-T, N. SREEKANTAIYA, M.A. 


~ 


Years ago, when I becdine: interested in the 1 lives and the devotional 
hymns of the great Tamil dJaivite saints, and of Sundaramirti Nayanar in parti- 
cular, I heard from a Tamilian friend. the following popular epigram in Tamil: 


_ “Sambandan tannaip: padinan 
Sundaran poon naip padinan 


-Enn Appan. ennaip padin an.” 


And here is an English rendering of the same, which in fact prompted 
meé to seek the Tamil original: 
‘¢Sambandar praised himself; 


Sundarar praised Me for. pelf; 
My -Appar praised Me Myself.’’? 


~ 


This is a neat little saying, pregnant with acute criticism and apprecia- 


tion in “just three lines, supposed to.fave come from the mouth of Lord Siva, 


It definitely aroused my interest and curiosity, as it must surely have aroused 
that of many scholars in the Tamil country, and I made some enquiries about 
its date and authorship. I learnt that though the saying is on the lips of many 
scholars and is very likely to have been in vogue for some centuries, it has not 
been traced to any specific Tamil literary work, and hence its exact date cannot 
be known. There the matter appears to rest, as far as my modest enquiries 
20, in the available Tamil literary tradition. 

_ A new and welcome light can now be brought to bear upon this problem 
fic om a rather unexpected source. There is a great Kannada poet, Harihara by 
name, who flourished in the early decades of the 13th century A. D.° He has 
composed miore than a hundred poems, long and short, on ‘the devotees of Siva. 
He has dealt with all the Sixty-three Saints of Tamil Saivism in addition. to many 
others, including the renowned Viragaiva saints of Karnataka, like Basavesvara 
and Allamaprabhu. Harihara’ $ poem On Suindaramirti, entitled Nambiyannana 
Ragale, is the longest poem in the series, consisting of 19 cantos. There are 
other pieces which are quite short, some even.consisting of only one canto, 


mes si : : . “+ wo 


1 There appear to be some variant readings of the sstanaay e Be ponsukku for ‘Ponnal. ‘Bue 
-~ “this need not concern-us- here, ~ 

zt; Hymits of the Tamil Saivite Saints by F. Kingsbury and G, E. Phillips (The Heritage of 
“+> Tadia Seties), p. 37- “ 

3. There has been a great deal of. discussion regarding the date of Harihara. The eeneial trend 
‘""" of scholarly opinion assigns him to the early part of the 13th century, as mentioned 


abéve. Inany case, he cannot be placed later than about 1250 A. D. 


13 
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Let us now turn to the following lines which occur towards the close of | 
the third and last canto of Harihara’s poem, Vagisvaradévara Ragale, which 
deals with the life of Saint Vagiga (i. e. Tirunavukkarsu or Appar) :4 


| 


Tannané padidath Jiianasambandhan ure | 
Honnan elasiye padidath Nambiyannan ure : 
Ennané padida mahabhaktan intunte 
Ennané kidida mahayuktan intunte | 
Endu Nandigaige hélutum higgutum 3 
Mundirda Vagisanamh priyadol apputum........ 

This passage may be rendered into English somewhat as follows :— 

Jiianasambandha sang much of only his own self; | 
Nambiyanna sang much for only the love of gold; 

Ts there such a great devotee as this who sang of Me alone! 

Is there such a great yogi as this who has merged wholly into Me! 
Speaking thus to Nandiga and swelling with joy, 
Embracing with love Vagiga who stood in front........ 

It may be mentioned, in passing, that it is the regular literary habit of 
Harihara to put into the mouth of Lord Siva, in the concluding portion of a 
poem, a short eulogy of the particular saint, referring to his unique excellence. 
The lines quoted above, pertaining to Saint Appar (Vagiéa), are) in the usual 
manner of the poet. | 


Even a casual comparison will reveal that there is a striking resemblance 
between the Kannada passage and the Tamilepigram. Even the Again words 
tannan (=tannai), honnan (—ponnai), and ennan (=ennai) are the same in 
Kannada and Tamil. We may rule out at once the possibility that this identity 
is due to sheer accident. We may also rule out the possibility, though it may 
‘momentarily flatter a Kannadiga’s feelings, that some enterprising Tamil poet 
came across these lines first in Harihara’s poem and then rendered them into 
Tamil, The most likely explanation is that Harihara met with the pithy Tamil 
saying somewhere, and later incorporated its essence at the appropriate place 
in his poem. | 

The poet Harihara was a very great devotee of Lord! Siva and His 
devotees. There is evidence in his poetry to show that he visited a number of 
Saivite shrines in the Tamil country, gathered stories and traditions, current at 
the time, about his favourite saints and wove all this material into the texture 
of his poems. One may also remark here that though Harihara is chronologi- 
cally later than the author of the Tamil Periyapuranam, he does not appear to 


' 
| 
1 
\ 








4. Harihara’s Vagisvaradevara Ragale is still unpublished. Itis found in a number of 
manuscript collections of Harihara’s Ragales available in the Library | of the Oriental 
Research Institute, Mysore, and elsewhere. (See, e.g. Mysore K 358, Mysore KA 144, 
Madras D 747, Madras D 748, etc.) L | 

There are a few minor variant readings in the text of the passage as constituted above; 
but they are not of much significance and are ignored here. 


* 
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_ have been directly acquainted with the Tamil work. There is much material in 
Harihara’s poems, which throws an independent and often divergent light on the 
traditions concerning the lives of the Sixty-three Saints. This is a fascinating 
problem, but this short paper is not the place for its discussion. 

Let us revert to the matter on hand. MHarihara’s testimony makes it 
clear that the Tamil saying referring to the three Saivasamayacaryas is of 
considerable antiquity. It must be at least as old as about 1200 A,D., and may 
in fact be even older. Its author, however, is still unknown. It is for Tamil 
scholars to locate its source in some Saivite work—perhaps still unpublished— 
more than seven centuries old. 
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A ROYAL AUTHOR 


Sri. R. Sathianathaler, M. A. 


The myriad. minded Mahendravaiiian I(C 600_C 630), jaa Matta: 
vilasa, was the author of Mattavilasa prahasana—a well-known farce ‘in 
Sanskrit. It laughs at the foibles and follies -of Saiva and Bauddha ascetics. 
‘The story is that Satyasoma, a Kapalin. (a Saiva mendicant with a Kapala 
or one-half of the human skull.as begging-bowl), wanders through the streets of 
Kanchi with his wench Devasoma, loses his bowl, meets a Buddhist monk by 
name Nagasena, regards -him as the thief, quarrels with him, and assaults him, 
but regains his bowl from a mad fellow who had picked it up, having been 
thrown away by the thief of a dog: The weakness of the Kapalin and of the 
Buddhist monk for women and wine is emphasised, but, on the whole, our 
sympathies are with the Buddhist monk or Sakyabhikshu, who is the victim of | 
injustice. The farce gives a picture of the religious condition of Kanchi and of 
the great wealth of the Buddhist monasteries, especially the Rajavihara, a very 
wealthy institution deriving its revenues from several monasteries. The farce 
is mentioned in the Mamandur inscription of Mahendravarman. 

During the reign of Narasimhavarman I (C 630—C 655), Kanchi was 
visited by Yuan Chwang, the Buddhist pilgrim from China, about 640 A. D., 
and his account of the Kanchi kingdom is very valuable. Kanchi contained 
more than one hundred Buddhist monasteries, tenanted by over ten thousand 
Theravadin monks. What the Pilgrim says about higher learning at and near 
Kanchi supports the view that there wasa Hinayana University there: “The 
people esteemed great learning....Not far from the south of the capital was a large 
monastery which was a rendezvous for the most eminent men of the country.” 
This is obviously identical with the Rajavihara mentioned in the farce. 
According to the Chinese monk, Dharmapala, the Vice-Chancellor of the Nalanda 
University, belonged to Kanchi. There were also other famous Kancheyakas 
like Aravana Adigal, Aryadeva and Dingnaga. The early Pallavas like 
Buddhavarman must have founded the Rajavihara. Therefore the University 
of Kanchi must have originated earlier than Valabhi and Nalanda, Yuan 
Chwang makes Kanchi the spiritual and intellectual metropolis of South India, 
and contrasts the passion for learning, characteristic of Kanchi, with Malakuta’s 
(the Pandya country) indifference to culture. As regards the standards of South 
Indian scholarship, the Pilgrim’s general remarks are noteworthy: “ The State 
holds men of learning and genius in esteem...Hence men can force themselves 
to a thorough acquisition of knowledge. Forgetting fatigue they expatiate in 
the arts and sciences, seeking for wisdom while relying on perfect virtue....With 
them there is honour in knowing truth....As to those who lead dissipated idle 
lives luxurious in food and extravagant in dress, as such men have no moral 
excellences and are without accomplishments, shame and disgrace come on them 
and their ill repute is spread abroad....The rulers treating them (the former) with 
ceremony and respect cannot make them come to court.””> To what extent do 
our Universities now produce scholarship coupled with moral excellence, 
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inordinate love of learning with supreme indifference to Kamini ‘anchana, and, 
above all, a sturdy independence of character - an expression of one’s 
individuality controlled bya conscientious will - which will spurn aside every 
advantage accruing from dancing attendance on big guns, kotowing to them, 
and developing the slave mentality ? | = 
The royal farce examined here is also interesting from shothe point of 
view. Kanchi and Nalanda were in close contact with each ‘other for some 
centuries. Paris and Bologna, the two great parent Universities; of mediaeval 
Europe, originated in the 12th century A. D, A Spanish cho suggests that 
the mediaeval European University was a conscious imitation of the Arabian 
system. The Arabs learned a good deal from India since the 8th century 
A. D. The ideas of Nalanda which spread throughout Asia came under the 
influence of Kanchi.. | 





Modern Malayalam Literature 
(The History of its development) 


SRI. SURANAD KUNJAN PILLAL .a. 


Malayalam belongs to the Dravidian stock and its features are neces- 
sarily Dravidian. But, like every modern language of India, it has drawn 
freely on Sanskrit, the great Aryan tongue. The history of Malayalam, there- 
fore, shows a composite but harmonious blending of the two-fold influence, 
Dravidian as well as Aryan. | 

This tradition attained its meridian in the Manipravalam which 
marks the age of Middle Malayalam, Manipravala is a free blending 
of Sanskrit and Malayalam words for literary purposes. The age of Manipra- 
valam as such came toa close long before the modern period, about which we 
are now considering. But the more important features of Manipravala survive 
to this day. Poets and writers of the present day carefully avoid some of the 
unhappy features, such as the use of Sanskrit grammatical forms. In other 
respects, their diction and style resemble those of the Manipravala school. Pre- 
ference for indigenous words and expressions, as well as native metres and ima- 
gery, is a growing feature in Modern Malayalam. 

The. period immediately preceding that of ours may be considered to 
have been closed with Unnayi Varyar and Kunchan Nambiyar and a few others 
like Ramapurathu Varyar, the author of the charming poem, Kuchéla Vrttam 
Vanchipattu. Their works mark the close of the Manipravala period as such. 
This corresponds with the reigns of the great Martanda Varma and his illus- 
trious successor, Rama Varma of Travancore (18th century A. D.), who were 
eminent patrons of arts and letters. The succeeding decades were compara- 
tively barren in the production of literature of quality, except for works of a 
few poets like Irayimman Tampi and Vidwan Koyil Tampuran. Literary 
activity mostly took the form of imitation of the works of former poets, or 
composition of petty songs and devotional lyrics. This continued till the 
middle of the nineteenth century. But the period of inactivity was, in fact, one 
of preparation fora new flight. That was atime when India asa whole was 
coming under the sway of the British power. English literature came to exercise 
immense influence, when English became the language of authority and adminis- 
tration. Higher education began to be carried on through English. This 
resulted ina set-back of Sanskrit, which was till then the medium of higher 
scholarship and culture. It was a turning-point in the history of the language. 
For a time Sanskrit seemed to struggle for maintaining its position side by side 
‘ with English. This is evident in the works produced during the transition, 
especially in those of Kérala Varma Vaiya Koilttampuran and his eminent 
nephew, Raja Raja Varma. Itis difficult to say whether they did more for 
upholding the classical poetry or for welcoming the new influence from the West. 
Both of them have made rich contributions to classical poetry in Malayalam. 
Kerala Varma is the author of Mayira Sandésam and some Kathakali works in 
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Malayalam, as well as translation of some Sanskrit works like Sakuntala and 
Anyapadéega. Works on Malayalam grammar, rhetoric and orthometry were 
among the valuable contributions of Raja Raja Varma. He enriched the langu- 
age also by translations of works like Megha Sandéga, Kumara Sambhava and 
Carudatta. 

i The works of Kérala Varma and Raja Raja Varma were responsible for 
generating a revived interest in the classical school. Several scholars took the 
cue and continued the work in the line. A large number of translations and 
imitations came out in quick succession. Following the example of Kerala 
Varma’s Sakuntala, several other translations of Sanskrit dramas appear in 
Malayalam, Uttara Ramacaritam by Mannadiar is an eminent work belonging 
to this class. Religious works like Halasya and Jnana Vasishta also were 
rendered into the language. Occasional poetry of the type of Sanskrit muktakas 
too came into vogue. Venmani, Sivalli and others made their mark in literature 
by such compositions. It also became the age of Maha Kavyas. Rama Candra 
Vilasam by Azahakattu Padmanabha Kurup, Kééaviyam of K. C. Kesava Pillai, 
Rugmangada Caritam by Pantalam Kerala Varma are some of the impor- 
tant Maha Kavyas written during the time. They are imitations of Maha Kavyas 
of Sanskrit. None-the-less, they are also excellent literary productions in 
Malayalam. 

These facts will serve to show the revived interest in the study and 
propagation of Sanskrit classics, under the inspiring guidance of Kerala Varma 
and ‘Raja Raja Varma. But the aenlevenens of those days are based more 


a change of taste was avcteptie among the people in literary matters. People 

who were long acquainted merely with classical literary forms welcomed with - 

gusto the new ideas and models from the West. It also bt: 

the need’ of the day for introducing into Malayalam the several subject af the * 

curriculam for use in Malayalam schools. This need was fulfilled by <fninent 

scholars and educationists, among whom the names of Kérala Varma and Raja 

Raja Varma stand out prominently. The beginning thus made to. popularise 

Western subjects of study paved the way to’a new type of literary effort. The 

Services of Keérala Varma, in particular, in the production of school : ; 
books became the pioneering attempt in the building-up of modern prose in the 

language. He wrote several prose works, mostly for school use, and through them 

the possibility of prose became generally recognised. Kérala Varma’s works 

served as models for others to copy and emulate. Raja Raja Varma followed 

up the good work done by his uncle by providing guidance in prose composition. 

His ‘Sahityasahayam’, an aid to pion composition, . became an excellent pane 

to aspiring prose writers. 

We have seen how a coterie of poets followed Kéfala Varma in carrying 
on the classical tradition. Likewise, others who had the benefit of English 
éducation followed him in the field of prose literature. Novels were the earliest 
prose works of literary value modelled on English to make their appearance in 
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Malayalam. A good number of first-rate works belonging to this class ‘soon 
came into existence. Kerala Varma himself brought out a translation of a 
novel ‘Akbar’ from English. Its style was ornate and pompous. But the 
works of the great masters like C. V. Raman Pillai and Chantu Menon 
convinced ‘the Malayalees of the immense potentiality of prose. The more 
important works of C. V. Raman Pillai are historical novels, Martanda Varma, 
Dharma Raja and Ramaraja Bahadir, portraying the epic period in the history of 
Travancore. Chantu Menon's works, Indulekha and Saréda, are, on the contrary, 
social novels depicting the life and manners of Malabar. The novels of these 
two writers have taken their place among the great masterpieces of the language. 
(Others also have made their valuable contribution to this class of literature in 
the shape of original works and translations), | ~ 

English literature which did so much service to prose gave equally 
valuable-help to poetry also. Malayalam poetry till then was in the main 
modelled on Sanskrit. With some poets, poetry was transcendental; they rose 
to spiritual heights of thought, and their diction too was sublime. But with 
many others poetry meant nothing more than expression of sensuous sentiments. 
They revelled in carnal feelings and were often base and vulgar. But with the 
spread of the new education there grew up a conscious revolt against this sort 
of baseness and bestiality. In regard to old forms of poetic composition also 
there developed a similar feeling of distaste. Lengthy Maha Kavyas with long 
descriptions fell in the estimation of literary critics. Short narrative or lyrical 
poems came to be regarded with special favour. It became generally recognised 
that both in choice of themes and in treatment there should be novelty. It was 


also argued that poetry should be a criticism of life. Study of nature . 


and human character was to receive greater attention. Formerly Hindu 
epics and mythology provided themes to the poets. But the example of 
Western literature now presented new vistas from history, legendary and 
even contemporary events. The intelligentsia felt that poetry should give 
concrete form to the experience of the ordinary man and should follow the 
paths of his life. 

It was the minor lyrical poems of English that were responsible for 
creating this new outlook. But, strangely enough, the sponsors of the new 
movement were poets who started their career in the traditional school of 
poetry. The three great literary luminaries, Kumaran Asan, Ullir Paraméswara 
Aiyar and Vallattol Narayana Menon inherited the tradition, and first made 
their mark in literature as poets of the classical school. Ullir won his spurs 
by the composition of a Mahakavya, Umakérala. Vallattol established his place 
in literature by the publication of his monumental translation of Valmiki’s 
Ramayana. He also composed a Maha Kavyam, Citrayoga. The juvenile 
works of Agan also were of this class. 

But the reputation of these poets rests not on their works of the classical. 


type. They were not slow to discover the change of taste that was growing up, 


They, therefore, diverted the channel of their activity to the new field of lyrical. 


14 
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poetry. This resulted in the production of a new class of literature called 
Khanda Kavyas and Laghu Kavyas, 

Agan’s lyrical piece-entitled Vina Pavu - Fallen Flower - was one of the 
earliest works belonging to this class. Its novelty combined with richness of 
ideas won for it immense popularity which has ever after been steadily growing. 
Its author immediately took his place asa new star in the literary firmament. 
In the state of the Fallen Flower, the poet visualises the transient glory ‘of life, 
as also the sad end that awaits it. The success which this piece achieved 
encouraged its author as well as other poets -in the new venture. Several 
Khanda Kavyas and Laghu Kavyas of Asan followed Vina: Piva one after 
another. Nalini, Lila, Karuna, Chandala Bhishuki and Sita are the more 
important among them. Asan wasa poet who sang primarily on love. But 
that was not the carnal lust, as with some of the old poets, but a purer feeling 
spiritualised and exalted. He was a great critic of human life and was also a 
protagonist of the cause of human rights. Elegance of expression and profundity 
of thought characterise his works. These have made him one of the greatest 
poets of modern times. 

The new branch of literature received equally valuable nourishment from 
Ullir and Vallattol also. Ullur was not only one of the great poets, but was 
also a most erudite scholar who received the highest training in English and 
Sanskrit. His early works reflected his vast erudition in Sanskrit. A profound 
scholar in English, he was a keen admirer of the beauties of that literature 
also. That exercised a great influence on his latter-day poetic works like 
Karna Bhishanam, Bhakti Dipika, Pingara and other smaller pieces such as 
Prema Sangitam, collected and published in several anthologies. Ardent love 
for Indian culture, richness of imagery and magnificence of diction mark out 
his poetic works. 

‘Nallattol has also earned universal appreciation through his Khanda 
Kavyas. His minor works, especially the smaller lyrical poems collected in 
the Sahitya Manjari Series have a bewitching beauty of diction and sentiment 
all their own. Aniruddhan, Ganapathi, Sishyanum Makanum, Magdalana 
Mariyam are some of his prominent shorter poems loved and admired - -by all 
Malayalees. The poetic works of Vallattol carry the deep impression of his 
patriotism, his love of our ancient culture and his sense of optimism. 

The Khanda Kavyas forma very rich branch of Malayalam. They brought 
poetry nearer to the ordinary man, and made it serve and entertain ‘him. 
Both -in selection of subject and. method of treatment the Khanda Kavya poets 
mark a period of transition from the classical to the romantic and realistic 
schools. They :selected themes from ancient mythology as well as from 
legends and history of other nations. Whether the theme be old or-new, they 
showed remarkable novelty and originality in treatment. In the choice of 
metres also, they exhibited a width of outlook by adopting Sanskrit and 
Dravidian metres without any special partiality. Their popularity attracted 
numerous other poets also to try their skill in this field. Nalappattu Narayana 
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Menon, Kuttipurattu: Kégavan Nayar. M. R: Krishna Varyar and Sastha- 
mangalam Ramakrishna Pillai have several beautiful works to their credit. - 

The age of Khanda Kavyas is still continuing.. Nevertheless, the course 
of literature has already taken a different turn.. The influence of Western lite- 
rature which led to the production of Khanda Kavyas did not, however, stop 
there.. The ideas and theories of Western literary criticism were freely borrowed 
by poets and critics. The result. was the production of poems belonging to 
several types, realism, romanticism, symbolism and mysticism. Talented ‘poets 
like N. Gopala Pillai, Sankara Kurup, and Gopala Kurup have made notable 
contributions in these types of composition. : 

Before proceeding to the present day, a few facts about the general 
development of the language and literature may be mentioned. In prose, in 
particular, the language has made admirable progress during the last half of 
the century. Not only in the departments of fiction and romance, but also in 
history, biography, literary criticism and scientific literature the advancement 
has been commendable. Sirdar K. M. Panikkar is a versatile writer who has 
enriched the language by a large number of excellent novels. Several prominent 
- literary men have seryed the language by producing translations of eminent 
works of other languages. Essays, short stories and prose dramas have also 
been important developments in prose. Among critics and historians of literature 
the names of Mahakavi Ullir, Sahitya Panchananan, Attir Krishna Pisharodi, 
and R. Narayana Panikkar are prominent. M. Raja Raja Varma has done 
valuable service in the field of scientific literature. Véngayil Kunjuraman 
Nayanar and Appan Tamburan are essayists of great reputation. E. V. Krishna 
Pillai, Sanjayan, and K. Sukumaran of Malabar are eminent humourists and short- 
‘story writers. E. V.is also a notable dramatist who has given us some good 
prose dramas. Rama Varma Tampan, R. Eswara Pillai, T. K. Vélu Pillai, 
C. V. Kunjuraman and I. C. Chacko have also contributed to the development 
of prose. The growth of journalism during the period has greatly conduced to 
the development of those types of literary compositions. 

The last twenty-five years have witnessed a steady process of democra- 
tisation in letters. The old trends, both of the classical period and of Western 
impact, continue ; but a new feature has: developed making literature more and 
more of the masses. The growing contact with the outside world has fostered a 
spirit of international brotherhood. The revolutionary ideals which grew up in 
other nations have spread themselves in this soil also. The younger generation 
of poets and writers are anxious to reflect these ideals in literature. They have, 
therefore, formed a new school which they call Purogamana Sahityam, 
progressive literature. 

Their attempt is to bring literature to the workman’s cottage and factory. 
They echo the feelings of revolt of the proletariat against the conventional order 
of society which is unsympathetic to their aspirations. As their object is to 
serve the masses, they adopt asimple style-easily understandable even to the 
illiterate. The disquiet and uneasiness of the pre-war and war-time society cast 
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their shadows on their literary works. The bulk of their works is in the form of 
small poems, short stories or prose dramas. 

Numerous are the poets and writers of this period. Among them two 
names, Changampuzha Krishna Pillai and Edappalli Raghavan Pillai, deserve 
‘prominent mention. Both were gifted poets, snatched away in the prime of 
youth by the cruel hand of death. But their poetic contribution is regarded 
as a valuable bequest to this class of literature. 

As Mahakavya has yielded place to Khanda Kavyas, the long novels 
are slowly giving place to short novels, short stories and essays. 
Several writers have won distinction in literature through their works in these 
lines. There have also been produced several prose dramas of commendable 
‘merit. , ® 
It will be invidious to mention the names of living writers of the present 
day. I shall therefore content myself by saying that the language is receiving 
the most valuable services of numerous literary men of outstanding ability in 
all branches of its literature. 

Large numbers of works, both poetry and prose, are being produced by 
scores of literary men. Time alone can judge their quality, and sift out the. 
gold from the dross, 3 zh : 


was 


Tue BAsEs oF LITERARY CRITICISM 


Sri, P. S. NAIDU 


Western traditions in literary criticism, deriving as they do their 
inspiration from Aristotle and his Poetics, have flowed along non-psychological 
channels until recent times. Feeble attempts were made to divert the stream 
along psychological lines, but they do not seem to have succeeded to any 
appreciable extent. 

In our country, however, the situation is more encouraging. The 
trouble here has. been lack of orientation. Our fathers had avery thorough 
experimental knowledge of the super-conscious levels of the Psyche, but of the 
conscious and sub-conscious levels, they had only intuitive understanding, 
unsupported by experimental verification. Our task, therefore, is to scan the 
vast mass of material relating to psycho - aesthetics available in our 
country and then to give a proper orientation to the elements of lasting 
value in our Alankara Sastra. 

The function of criticism, from the psycho-aesthetic point of view, is 
two-fold : firstly, criticism should aim at a: full and thorough understanding of 
the inner mental forces which generated the work of art under consideration, 
and secondly, it should essay an analysis of mental conditions of the on-looker, 
spectator or enjoyer of that work of art. In other words, criticism, literary 
and aesthetic, which is psychologically informed, should tell us, as much as 
possible, of the mental structure of the creator of art and also of the énjoyer 
of that art, The inner harmony or the mental bond of sympathy between him 
who brings a work of art into existence, and him. who views it aright, should 
be analysed by the critic worth the name. It will then be seen that to the 
extent there is lack pf harmony between the mental make-up of the creator 
and of the enjoyer, to that extent there is misunderstanding and lack of 
appreciation. 

This formidable task of psycho-literary criticism may be attempted only 
by one whose mind is fully informed on the psychological origins of the 
structure and evolution of the human mind. Wilful neglect of psychology by 
European critics is the cause of their failure in this field, and the glad recogni - 
tion of- the inner mental factor in literature and fine art is the secret of SUCCESS 
of Alankara theorists. 

Of the many schools of criticism in Sanskrit, Rasa and Dhvani alone a are. 


| important for other purposes. Dhvani is chronologically taken, and I propose 


to concentrate on the former in developing my theme. 

Bharata Muni’s Natya Sastra may serve as a convenient point of departure 
for us, though I must admit that Rasa hasa long history ante-dating Bharata, 
but unfortunately shrouded in mystery.. And I should like to point out, at the 
very outset, that our rasa theorists concerned themselves solely with the enjoyer 
of art, neglecting the: creator of art completely. The cryptic:verse, wherein 
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Bharata defines rasa, is familiar to all of us. When this verse is examined 
carefully, the question arises, to which Bharata himself gives no definite answer : 
What relation do the elements, vibhava, anubhava, vyabhicari, sancari and 
satvika bhavas, bear to rasa? In other words, how do these elements bring 
about the subjective condition of relish in the readers’ mind? The answer to 
this question will depend upon a clear understanding of the meaning of the two 
much-discussed terms, Samyoga and Nispatti, in the original sitra of Bharata. 
Our author discusses the nature of the excitants of sentiments and the expres- 
sions of the blended emotions that go along with these, To that extent he has. 
seen the significance, for aesthetics, of the psychology of the human mind. But, 
when faced with the problem of ‘Psychological Induction’? he is baffled. 
There is just ahint as to the manner in which dance and drama induce Rasa 
in the minds of the audience, in the two significant, but unanalysed, concepts of 
Samyoga and Nispatti. Just because of this vagueness, the famous sitra of 
Bharata lends itself to innumerable interpretations. And Bharata’s successors 
did evolve widely differing, and often conflicting, theories out of the original 
sutra, One may deplore the vagueness which fostered the growth of disharmony 
among theorists, but itis out of this conflict that psychological ideas and 
concepts flowered out among literary critics of our country. . 

Long before the advent of the Dhvanikaras, there were critics like 


Lallata, Sankaka and Bhatta Nayaka who took a step or two towards the goal of 


discovering the psychological determinant of Rasa. Of the views of these 
theorists Dr. De writes in the Second Volume of Sanskrit Poetics : 

~ “Lollata’s view. appears to be that the spectator ascribes to the well- 
trained actor the same mental state as he longed to the hero, and his apprehen- 
sion of this imported feeling produces a similar feeling in his mind, causing 
delight. Sankaka thinks that the well-trained actor so cleverly stimulates the 


action of the hero that the spectator apprehends the actor to be identical with 


the hero, and infers from this illusion the actual feeling of the hero in his own 
mind, being moved by the extraordinary beauty of the represented action.” 

In this account we see how the ancients were groping for a plausible 
explanation of aesthetics. Sankaka made the mistake of shifting the emphasis 
of rasa to the cognitive aspect of the mind. However, it must be said to the 
credit of Sankaka and Lallata that, instead of accepting uncritically as Bhamaha, 


Dandin, Vamana and Rudvata did, the position of Bharata, they attempted to 


explain the basis of the Induction of Emotions. Though yielding no visible result, 
yet such attempts mark, from our point of view, a distinct advance on Bharata. 
We find a further advance in Bhattanayaka. Rasa is now sought to be located 
in the mind of the rasika, and that is the right way to go about the solution 
to the problem. The Sthayi Bhava is now made the foundation of rasa. 
An element of bhoga is also introduced, and finally, the state of relief is 
sought to be raised, by Bhattanayaka, to super-mundane levels. A further 
advance is madeon this position by Abhinavagupta in his conception of rasa- 
vyapara. And we have the crown and culmination of this line of development in. 
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Vigvanatha’s concept of Suggestion in his Sahitya Darpanam. ‘In a brief. but 
significant chapter devoted to the subject the author deals with the psychology 
of induction. Even this splendid analysis is lacking in clarity. Therefore, 
the only way to improve the existing state of affairs in our aesthetics is to 
give the proper psychological orientation to the theories, and such orientation 
may be affected only by reference to the leading contemporary schools, 
especially like the School of Depth Psychology and the Hormic school of 
William McDougall. 

This brief critical view of the evolution of the Concept of Induction in 
our Alankara Sitras is based on material which relates only to the second 
part of the main story. The material for the first partis simply not there. 
Our literary critics examined how anenjoyer comes to appreciate a work of 
art, without bothering themselves about how the creator comes to bring such 
art into existence. Let us supply what is lacking, thus completing the 
picture. 

We may begin our analysis with a quotation from Professor Burt’s 
essay on Psychology of Art in the Symposium on Howthe Mind Works 
edited by the Professor himself. 

“The creative work of an artist, like that of the day-dream, is to a large 
extent, an unconscious pFrocess........ The psycho-analyst’s examination........has 
shed a flood of light on the working of the mind in the artist... All the 
best poems, the best stories, and the best pictures are largely products of 
the mind’s unconscious workings...... Art, then, to put it ina simple phrase, 
is eventually a mode of expression........ The artist imparts his experience to 
us, as we, by re-creating that experience with his aid, live through it again 
for ourselves.” 

In this, the last sentence of the gifted psychologist, we get the whole secret 
of rasa, and of the work of art which generates rasa in us. All that is needed 
now is merely an elaboration of the description of the psychological mechanism 
which is hinted at in Professor Burt’s statement. When we follow up the 
Significant clues in this statement, we find that a psycho-aesthetic approach to 
literary criticism must, perforce, deal more with the subjective than the 
objective factor in Art. Many critics have failed to grasp the significance and 
value of this approach, and have, in consequence, failed to: produce any 
satisfactory Aesthetic. 

The psychologist, it goes without saying, should sfaaie out and distin- 
guish between the urge to the creation of Fine Art and the urge to the 
enjoyment of such Art. In other words, the psychological analyst must 
understand how the mind of the great artist works in creating a masterpiece 
and how the mind of the appreciative critics works in understanding, in 
evaluating, and above all, in enjoying the masterpiece. Underneath these two 
types of mental dynamics there operate the same psychological forces, and it 
is-noteworthy that among the contemporary schools of psychology, the 
Hormic School alone is competent to deal with such forces. Psycho-analysis 
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is a powerful ally to the Hormic Psychologist in his efforts to analyse aesthetic 


experience. _ 
The most ‘striking lesson about the nature of the human mind that 


the Hormic Theorist teaches us may be given in the words of the Founder of 
the School, William McDougall: | ; 

wee oe Girectly or indirectly the instincts are the prime movers of 
allhuman activity: by the Emotive or impulsive force of some instinct (or 
of some habit derived from an instinct) every train of thought, however cold 
or passionless it may seem, is borne along towards its end, and every activity 
is initiated and sustained, Take away these instinctive dispositions with their 
powerful impulses, and the organism would become incapable of activity of 
any kind; it would lie inert and motionless like a wonderful clock-work 
whose mainspring had beeri removed, ora steam-engine whose fires had been 
drawn. These impulses are the mental forces that maintain and shape the life 
of individuals and societies, and in them we areconfronted with the central 
mystery of life and mind and will’? And I should like to add, the Central 
Mystery of Art. | : 

The innate nature of instincts, and their unlimited potentialities for 
good or evil were admitted by our thinkers from the very start of philosophic 
speculation. But the manner in which they operate in any field, particularly 
in the field of art, was not analysed by our ancients. In fact the analytic 
attitude was not favoured by them. 

Every instinct has three components; firstly it has an excitant, secondly 
an emotion, and thirdly a specific type of behaviour in the presence of this 
exciting stimulus. The second, it should be noted, comprises the emotion 
proper, as well as its bodily expressions. It is necessary ‘to remember 
this point, as it is of significance for our purposes. | 

The human mind is dynamic and is constantly developing as the result 
of its contact with the environment. The primitive instincts and the emotions 
concomitant with them are being remoulded in so many different ways. One 
process of development has been outlined for us by the Baha Pavlov in his 
great doctrine of conditioning. Another psychological description of evolution 
‘is to bg found in the theory of sentiments propounded by the Hormic School 
wiich we shall follow in this discussion. We have already noted that instincts, 
together with their concomitant emotions, are the raw material of human nature. 
Man needs these and moulds all of the noble but profile sentiments, such as 
friendship, affection, gratitude, awe and reverence, as well as ignoble and tough 
ones, like hatred, jealousy, scorn, greed and irreverence. As man grows more 
and more mature, he develops higher sentiments based’ on aspirations after ideals. 
In this manner, the primary, elemental units of the mind, designated instincts, 
proclivities or innate dispositions, first get organised round men and objects 
into concrete sentiments, and then round ideas and ideals into Abstract Senti- 
ments. These sentiments often come into conflict with one another. The 
conflict has to be resolved and the conflicting sentiments have to be graded 
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into a scale of.sentiment values, with a Master sentiment, or Sovereign sentiment 
at the top of the scale. Itis this scale of. sentiment-values that determines 
one’s character on the subjective side and acts.as the drive for behaviour on 
the objective side. * | te om yt, oe. YY _ 

An outstanding feature of sentiments and scitiment scales is that they 
must express themselves in some form or other. The energy generated by the 
highly dynamic mental structures must find some suitable channel for their 
outflow. For the ordinary man who forms sentiments of the ordinary variety, 
_ daily conduct is in itself sufficient and satisfying as an expression. For the 
great mind, that is for the mind which has formed a great and noble sentiment 
the ordinary channels of expressions are utterly inadequate. Some unique 
sentiment, some high and divine scale of sentiment-values, some divine ideal -is 
struggling to be born in the mind of the gifted person. The ordinary channels 
of expression are utterly inadequate. So the inspired individual must perforce 
carve out new channels of expression for the extra-ordinarily dynamic energy 
of the unique sentiment that has taken possession of. his or her mind. It is then, 
under the pressure or driving force of this divine master-sentiment, that genius 
creates a great work of art. Great painting and sculpture, sublime music, soul- 
stirring tragedies and epics, these and other works of art have all been created 
by gifted minds, under the inspiration of high, noble and divine sentiments. 

| The appeal of art, of great art in particular, is not universal. Art is not 
democratic; it is severely aristocratic. Why? Our mental structure has a 
peculiarity which is of significance in this context. On the cognitive side 
our mind isso organised that the instincts and sentiments resident in it are 
excited to their fullest extent, not only by the perception of the objects which 
are their natural stimuli, but also by the perception of the expression of the 
emotion, simple or blended, as displayed by other members of the same species. 
This phenomenon is known as ‘‘Sympathetic Induction”, and is the foundation 
of the aesthetic pleasure which a Sahrdaya experiences when he contemplates 
a work of art. 

So far as primitive elemental or basic emotions are concerned, sympathetic 
induction operates in the minds of all persons. Works of art at the lower levels, 
and these include all kinds of folk art, do not require any high level of mental 
development for appreciation. It is otherwise with classical art at the higher 
Jevels. Here “sympathetic induction’? will operate only between minds 
which have formed the same noble or inspiring sentiments. Unless a sentiment- 
scale approximating in some degree to that which, operating in the mind of the 
artist, gave birth to the unique aesthetic object, is present in the mind of the 
- onlooker, it will leave the latter cold and unmoved. When an appreciative © 
critic contemplates a great work of art, what happens is that, through the 
process of sympathetic induction, working at the high cultural level, a 
sentiment similar to that which gave birth to itis stimulated in his mind, it 
being assumed that the onlookers’ mind belongs to the same level as the mind 
of the artist. The appeal of great art is to Sahridayas. When such a person is 
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| Caught up in the charms of the masterpiece he is contemplating, his mind passes 
through the same stages as that of the creating artist, that is, the Sahridaya 
recreates the work of art everytime he enjoys it. And in this psychological 


process lies the secret of the apparent contradiction which literary critics have . 
failed to explain, namely, the joy accompanying the aesthetic perception of that’ 


which is sad and painful. 


And now,I come to the duty of the literary critic. It isnot .so light. 


or edsy as has been imagined. He must be a Depth Psychologist as well as 
a connoisseur “in art. So, his functions are formidable. Mere dabbling in 
externals is not literary criticism. The critic has-to analyse, in the first 
instance, the psychological forces (or sentiments and scales of sentiment-values) 
that operate in the mind of the artist at the time of creation of the work.of 
art. And he has also to show how, in the mind of enjoyer, the same scale of 
values is re-created in the moment of deepest perception and understanding. 
When the critic has discharged these duties, then he has completed his task in 
the true sense. Anything short of this is not criticism, but only the imitation 
of the real. 


soa 


DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE IN TAMIL 





" V. A. DEVASENAPATHI, M.A., Ph.D. 


- Tamil is considered to be very rich in devotional literature. The period 
of the Nayanmars and the Alvars may be said to be the golden age in Tamil 


feligious literature. Some of the basic features of this literature deserve, 


mention. | 

1. Importance given to Tamil. Every language has its own special 
features and merits. Most of the important languages have a considerable 
corpus of religious literature. Is Tamil superior to other languages in regard 
_to religious literature? Tirujrianasambandhar refers to himself as Tamil 
Jiianasambandhan, Sambandhan well-versed in Tamil, and soon; one of the 
alvars, Bhidattalvar, calls himself ‘the great Tamilan.? As for Nammalvar, 
one of the Vaisnava acaryas, says that he was able to understand obscure vistas 
_ inthe Vedas only with the help of the Tiruvaimoli. Is Tamil unique in this 
respect that it alone could be a suitable medium for the expression of mystical 
experiences? Recognising the limitation of all languages as an adequate medium 
of expression or communication, one may answer that Tamil is more expressive 
than other languages, of super-sensuous experiences. While all languages 
stop short of the goal of adequate expression, Tamil goes farther than all the 
others (though it also does not reach the goal). On the other hand, one may 
say that Tamil is uniquely capable of yielding God-realization.* How is this 
possible especially in view of a modern view which says that language can 
express only what relates to sense experience or to abstract truths like those 
of Mathematics? A scientific study of Tamil language may be made with 
all these views in mind. Two considerations, however, are worth urging in 
this connection. One is that practically all the Tamil mystical poets 
consider themselves inspired—so to say that God sang through them. A second 
consideration -is the importance given to grammar by the Tamils. A well 
known verse quoted in Parimelalagar’s commentary brings out the importance 
of grammar thus: ‘By a study of grammar one overcomes lowliness and becomes 
capable of disentangling hard knots in language; one who acquires this 
capacity can study fundamental works, overcome (spiritual) bondage and thus 
attain release." A faultless study of grammar is said to lead ultimately to 
release. In other words, language is said to be capable of containing meta- 
physical truths; that in order to know these correctly knowledge of grammar is 
indispensable. | 
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2. Emphasis on manifestations: Manifestations of God to His devotees 
are frequently referred to with love and gratitude. The ten avatars of Visnu 
include sub-human forms of life also. Similarly, manifestations of Siva (though 
Saivites do not accept the doctrine of divine incarnation) are often mentioned 
with gratitude. by the Saivite devotees. Here also sub-human form is included 
in the manif estation (‘Iigan that day, our Father, Perunturrai’s king, the 
Eternal Deity, a pig became, wonder unique. and milk bestowed’; ‘Thou wert 
gracious to the litter of the boar’—Tiruvacagam) Symbolic interpretations of 
these are possible. The avatars of Visnu, for example, are symbolically inter- 
preted as indicating evolution from the stage of a fish to that of full 
_ manifestation of perfection (purnavatara). Yet, one cannot help feeling that 

here is an under-current of insistence in the utterances of the mystics that the 
manifestations were actual. Recapitulation of the manifestations gives them a 
thrill which no mere symbol is likely to call forth. The renowned acts of Siva 
and Vigsnu about which respectively the Saivite and Vaisnavite devotees sing, do 
not seem to be mere symbols. It looks, as if, we shall have to use the word 
‘history’ ina very comprehensive. manner so as to include these occurrences 
also. The.least one can say about these is that they are not mere memes 
of. the imagination. 

3. What is it that manifests Itself? The mystics : are certain that it is 
the All- Highest which manifests Itself to them in their religious experience. 
It is not as if some lower aspect of the Supreme or some lower. grade of Being 
manifests Itself to. them while the Highest is beyond and above such manifes- 
— tation ! 

- ‘The one most precious Infinite to earth came down’ 
' «Thou Ancient one, transcending speech, 
Not grasped by apprehension of the soul! 
_ Not by the eye perceived, not by sense organs all , 
Thou didst arrange in order, manifest the ether and all elements be 
. Like fragrance of the flower uprising every where, 
‘Thy greatness without cease all things pervades 
. This day to me in condescending grace thou cam’st, 
_ Making this body of destruction fall away, O being glorious !? 
—Tiruvacagam, 


ms 4 ‘How does It manifest Itself? At least, three attitudes are possible. in 
. relation to Supreme Reality—(1) to identify It completely with Nature; (2) to 
consider It as more than Nature but as Impersonal; (3) to consider It as more 
than Nature but as personal. We come across all the three in mystical 
writings. We have an example of the first in the following : 


‘Fivefold Thou dost in earth extend,—praise! | 
Fourfold Thou dost exist.in the water,—praise! 
Threefold in fire Thou shinest,—praise! . 
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Twofold in the air thou art all glorious,—praise! 
One in the ether Thou hast sprung forth,—praise! | 
: —Tiruvacagam. 
The second may be illustrated by the f ollowing : 
‘Thou art not anything’ (‘though nothing can exist without Thee’). 
: —Tiruvacagam. 

To see God in nature may not be easy. One of the Alvars sings : 

‘If thou art fire, (or) water (or) space and earth 
we, your devotees, are nor able to see you.’ 

How, then, are we to conceive Him? . Shall we think of Him as the 
Impersonal Absolute? The answer given by the Alvar rules this out, by 
implication, when he goes on to say: 

‘Mother Thou art! Father, Father Thou art, Aren’t Thou, 
indeed, These to us?” 

While the mystics are aware of the transcendent nature of God and 
show due humility in their attitude, there is in their utterances, nevertheless, 
a warmth of affection such as is possible only in personal relations. 
| Karma and Grace: The grip of Karma over souls is fully recognised by 

the mystics. At the same time, it is refreshing to find that all of them declare 
that the grace of God cuts at the root of Karma. Of course itis implied that 
the souls should completely surrender themselves to the Lord. Where, giving 
up all sense of agency for their deeds, they consider themselves mere instruments 
in the hands of God, there grace operates. The central theme of all mystical 
writings in Tamil, relating to Saivism and Vaisnavism, is the grace of God—how 
it succours and saves those who in the course of justice can never hope to see 
salvation. | 

Desire to share their joy with others: Why do the mystics sing? ‘Out 
of the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh’. The abundance is due 
to the keenly-felt presence of God in their hearts. He who abides in their 
heart has no equal or superior. He is Incomparable Excellence. Hence the 
joy occasioned by his Presence is also incomparable. But this joy is to be 
shared with every one. It grows by being shared. 

. What is it that they want? Saivite and Vaisnavite mystics leave one in no 
doubt about what they want. They do not hanker after the pleasures of heaven; 
nor do they flinch from the pain of hell. All that they want is to feel the 
presence of God, no matter where they are. 
‘I ask not bliss of Indra, Mal or Ayan; though my house and home 


Be ruin’d, friendship form I none save with Thine own ; though saad 
abyss 


I enter, I unmurmuring go, if grace divine appoint my lot; _ 
O king! no other god save Thee I ponder, our Transcendent Good !’ — 
 - —Tiruvacagam. 
To feel the presence of God continuously and to share the resulting joy 
_ with others—this is the one aim in life of the Tamil mystics. 
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TAMILIAN POETS | | 
AND PATRONS OF * 
TELUGU LITERATURE 


N. VENKATA RAO, m.A., 


The influence of Telugu on Tamil literature and culture is an interesting 
study and forms an important chapter in its literary history. But, however, 
this subject is not yet taken up by Telugu scholars, and in this paper I propose to 
introduce the subject by giving a brief resume of the inter-relationship of 
Tamil and Telugu from the beginning of Telugu literature, and also by giving 
a very short account of Tamil scholars, poets and patrons, who have enriched 
, Telugu by their memorable and lasting contributions, and without whose 
reference the history of Telugu literature will be incomplete. | 
Age of Nannaya (4000-1100 A. D.):— 

The fourfold division of Telugu poetry into! Agu, Madhura, Chitra and 
Vistara, first referred to by Nannaya (1050 A, D.) the Adikavi in his Maha- 
bharata (Adi I-B), and subsequently followed by all the latter poets, Clearly 
reveals the influence of Tamil literary tradition, as this classification is ‘not 
found in any Sanskrit Alankara works relating to Telugu or mentioned by any 
writer on Telugu prosody and Lakshana. 


The Age of Saivaite Poets (1100-1250 A. D.):— 


It is the Saivaite poets, Nannichodadeva (1130 A, D.) and Palkuriki 
Somanatha (1200 A. D.) who brought more closely the Tamil and Telugu litera. 
ture than any other poet. In Nannichoca’s? Kumarasambhavam we can trace 
the influence of Tevaram when we read the story of Ganesa with elephant face, 

Palkuriki Somanatha, the apostle of Virasaivism in both Telugu and 
Kannada countries, is a scholar poet in Tamil, and it is in his works we get the 
first reference to Tamil poetry and Tamil passages. Somanatha wrote a verse 
in Tamil in praise of Basava® in his Vrishadhipa Satakamu and actually 
records, the Tamil Language-spoken in the 12th centuty in his Panditaradhya 
Charita* when the Tamilians were going to Srisailam, the f amous Saivaite 
Shrine in Andhra Deasa. The Sixtythree or Aravyathumuvar Nayanar tradition 
is primarly the contribution of Tamils to Telugu literature, and Somanatha at 
one place in his Basavapuranamu actually translated portion of Tiruttonda- 
thoghai from Periyapuranam. 5 : | 

1. For a clarification of this and also the division ot the ages the reader is referred to 
the English Introduction (Page 15) to the ‘‘Lives of Télugu Poets" by the present writer, and 
published by the University of Madras. Eas 

2." Published by the University of Madras, 1948 Canto I. 

3. Verse 23. Vavilla Publication, Madras, 1926. - | 

4. Parvataprakarana P. 388-389, Andhra Grandamala publication, Madras. 1939, 

5. A complete poetical version of Periapuranam js recently brought out by Putalapattu 
Sreeramulu Reddy who had already enriched the Telugu literary world by his excellent transla- 
tion of Kambaramayana into Telugu. Telugu Kamba Ramayanamu was printed in two volumes 


‘in the last decade and Periyapuranam is in manuscript awaiting publication in two volumes with 
the introduction-by the present writer. : 
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| Age of Tikkana and Errana (1350-1400 A. D.) :— : 
-In the time of Kakati Prataparuda (1295-1255) the famous Vaishnava 
“Saint Krishnamacharya flourished. He is the first sponsor of Visistadwaita cult 
in Telugu and translated the Nalayira-prabandham or the Dravida Veda into 


Telugu in musical prose. 


Age of Krishnadevaraya-1500-1600 A. D. :— 

There is a gap in the Age of Srinatha (1400-1500 A.D ) when Saivism 
was revived, but from the Age of Krishnadevaraya the relationship between 
Telugu and Tamil is maintained through Vaishnava cult. The crowning work 
of Krishnadevaraya is Amuktamalyada or the story of Kodai’s marriage with 
Sri Ranganayaka and the whole prabandha is based on Tamil sources, In 
-Krishnadevaraya’s court we find }Tamil poets being patronized by the great 
emperor. | | | 
From 1600 A. D. we find the under-noted Tamilian writers in Telugu :— 

Sadasivayogi-Vedantavartika. | | 

| Paramanandayati, the well-known exponent of Dattatreya cult, has 

rendered into Telugu, the Vedantavertika of Vidyaranya. Sadasiva Yogi a 
disciple of Chitghananandayati rendered the Telugu work in Tamil maniprayal 
style under the title of Asrutardhopanyasamu * | 7 

Ambalattadum Ayyan-Vasucharitram.° | 
| Ambalattadumayyan rendered into Tamil poetry the Telugu Vasu- 
-charitra by Ramaraja Bhushana of the 16th century. Vasucharitra is a master- 
‘piece of Telugu poetical art and it is no easy task to translate the same into 
‘another language and bring about the beauties of the Telugu work which is a 
harmonious blending of music and poetry. Ambalattadum Ayyan must have 
been a very great Telugu and Sanskrit scholar, as the Tamil version seems to be 
written in a high style with suggestive and beautiful rhythmic stanzas, 


Tamil Basavapuranam ‘:— | 

To the same author goes the credit of translating into Tamil the Telugu 
Basavapuranamu of Palkuriki Somanatha, The work is printed with at 
commentary by one Nagisetty®, son of Chenna Basavasetty, of Sewaipet, Salem. 
Nagisetty is a great Saivaite scholar and translated into Tamil the Sanskrit 
‘Giddhanta Sikhamani of Renukacharya. 
Chinnayan-Bhagavata Saramu-1700 A. D. 


"4, Krishnadevaraya and his literary circle,— article by N. Venkata Rao in the Vijayana- 
gar Sex-Centenaty Commemoration Volume, Dharwar, 1936. | 
4. vide manuscript notes-Journal of the Sri Venkateswara University Oriental Institute, 
Vol. V, pp. 136-137 by D. T. Tatacharya Siromani. : ’ | 
| 3. Printed in 1952 by the Curator, Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, as 
17 of Madras Government Oriental Manuscript Series, Tamil section. | 
| 4. Printed in 1931 in Madras, by Guru Basava’s Co vide Parisodhana A Telugu 
rch Journal, now defunct, No 7 (May 1955) pp. 12-99 | 
5. Unprinted-Descriptive catalogue of Telugu Manuscripts Vachana kavyas vol. VID. 
No. 1437. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. | | ot -_ 


Resea 
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Puspagiri Timmana, a Telugu poet of note about 1650 A. D. wrote 4 
prose version of Samskrit Bhagavata in a condensed form, and Chinnayya 
rendered the Telugu work in Tamil prose. 


Ananda Ranga Pillai (1709-61) :— 


Pondicherry, the seat of the French in South India is the centre of 
literary activity in Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit in the time of Anandaranga 
Pillai, the well-known Dubash of Dupleix, the then French Governor. Ananda- 
ranga was an important figure in the political history of South India in the 
first half of the eighteenth century and patronized poets in the above three 
languages. 

Kasturi Rangakavi, a Telugu poet of high order, dedicated his work on 
Telugu Prosody entitled Lakshnachudamani to Anandaranga, and herice the 
work is known as Anandarangaratchandamu in the name of the patron. Ranga 
Kavi is one of the few who are closely associated with Anandaranga as we see 
from the numerous references in the Diary! of the latter. In the introduction 
of the work Ranga Kavi gives a: historical account of the predecessors of 
Anandaranga Pillai, describing the genealogy of Ranga Pillai from Krishna- 
' devaraya in more than one hundred verses, Ranga Kayi describes meticulously 
every event in the family of Ranga Pillai, giving also the horoscopes of the 
members, with the planets and their positions. It is thusa very valuable 
work, relating to the life history of Ananda Ranga Pillai. 

It is also learnt from the introduction that, besides Kasturi Ranga Kavi, 
Anandaranga Pillai patronized eight Telugu poets, known as“ Asta- 
diggajas’? and that a poet named « Kumuda” is one of them. 


Peria Kalappa Mudaliar of Cheyyur :— 


Chengalvaraya Kavi (1810—1900 ) is one of the most brilliant musical 
composers of post—Thyagaraja period, is the protege of Kalappa Mudaliar of 
Cheyyur in Chengalput District. In his Telugu work known as Charulila- 
vilasamu Chengalvaraya Kavi describes his patron in eulogistic terms. A great 
poet-scholar and musician Chengalvaraya Kavi also attained a high degree 
of proficiency in Bharata Natya sastra, and composed a thousand kritis and © 
the reader is referred to the introduction® of his excellent Telugu opera, 
«¢ Sundaresavilasamu’’ for his attainment and scholarship in Mnsicolneys 


Vilandur Somasundaram Pillai :— 


Vilandur Somasundaram Pillai, a rich merchant residing in Rayapuram, 
patronized Karalapati Rangiah (1819-1863), a poet anda Pandit of great merit, 


1. Diary Vol. 2. 238, 2-317, 2-318, 5-4 41, 7-221-22, 8-80- 82, 9-184, 9-309 Article, entitled 
Kasturi Rangayya in Gopalakrishnamacharya Book of Commemoration, pp. 491-493 by 
Dr. V. Raghavan, Professor of Sanskrit, Madras University. 
| 2. The Astadiggaja tradition in Telugu began with the famous. Krishnadevaraya of 
Vijayanagar-in whose court, known as ‘‘Bhuvana Vijayamu’’ eight poets of eminence were 
seated in the eight corners, like eight elephants bearing the eight corners of the world. 


3. Introduction to the critical edition of Sundaresavilasamu by Prof. Sambamurthy. th 
doyen of Musical studies of the Madras University. : a te. 


16 
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Somasundaram Pillai was the son of Minakshi and Muttaiya Pillai, who 
constructed many gopuras and prakarams to Vriddachaleswara, at 
Vriddhachalam, 

In 1853 .Somasundaram Pillai, under the editorship of Karalapati Ran- 
giah brought out in print for the first time the whole of Telugu Mahabharata 
written by Kavitrayal (Nannaya, Tikkana and Errana, 1050-1300 A. D.) The 
Telugu Mahabharata in champu style is the first greatest and the most 
authoritative work in Telugu and Somasundaram Pillai has laid the whole 
Telugu literary world under a deep debt of gratitude for making available 
their first great work in print which otherwise would have been inaccessible to 
the common man. This voluminous work printed by Somasundaram Pillai in 
two big volumes is a scholarly edition and contains a text with correct readings 
which are not found in modern editions, _ 

The introduction contains beautiful verses in praise of Somasundaram 
Pillai. At the end of the work a verse is added, giving the particulars of the 
date of printing, the name of the press and the editor}, 


Komaleswarapu Srinivasa Pillai (1804-1859) :— 


Srinivasa Pillai was one of the most prominent citizens of Madras in the 
first half of the 19th century. He was one of the Trustees of the Pachaiyappa’s’ 
Charities and well versed in both Tamil and Telugu languages. He was a life 
long friend of one Telugu gentleman Yenugula Viraswamaiah, the interpreter in 
the Supreme Court at Madras in Company’s days. Virasamiah made a 
pilgrimage to Benaras in 1836 A. D. and maintained a diary of his pilgrimage 
and brought out in a bookform known as Kasi Yatracharitra. This work enables 
‘us to know the topography and the nature of the places in those days in north 
and south and is a faithful record of the customs and manners, dress and 
ornaments of the people at that time. 

_ Srinivasa Pillai, out of regard for his friend, wrote in Telugu the biography 
of Veerasamiah and printed it along with Kasiyatra Charitra. He also got the entire 
Telugu work translated into Tamil and also into English and Marathi. Srinivasa 
Pillai was a great connoisseuer of Telugu literary talent, and it is due to him, 
that ?Paravastu Chinnayasuri the great grammarian and prose writer of the 
modern times was appointed as a Telugu Pandit in the Pachaiyappa’s College, 

Madras, when he was on the Trust Board from 1840-45. 
| An oil painting still hangs in the Pachaiyappa’s College Main Hall, in 
which Srinivasa Pillai is shown sitting along with Yenugula Veerasamaiah and 
Vembakam. Raghavacharya with the well known English advocate Eddy Norton, 
standing behind them. 
1. All these particulars relating to the above are completely given in my book: «Lives 


of Telugu Poets from earliest times to 1250 A. D.” published by the University of ae 
(2nd edition, 1956.) 


2. Paravastu Chinnayasuri, whose death centenary is being celebrated this year, became 
the first Telugu Head master of the Madras University (1845-1861). 7 
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A. Tyagaraja Mudaliar (1833-1879) :— 


By birth a Tamilian and by profession an Engineer, Tyagaraja Mudaliar 
occupies a prominent place in Telugu literary world. The very fact that Late 
K. Veeresalingam Pantulu gave hima place and wrote his life in the third 
volume of his Lives of Poets is itself a clear proof of the merit of Tyagaraja 
Mudaliar’s poetry. 

During a short span of 46 years (1833-1879) Tyagaraja Mudaliar became 
proficient in many languages, Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit; Kannada and Marathi, 
besides books relating to his engineering profession. He wrote works in 
Tamil and Telugu, but the greatest number is in Telugu. No less than twentytwo 
works were written by him and only four of them are printed. 


The Telugu Mahabhrata : 


Yet the greatest of his works- his Magnum opus—is a Telugu version of 
Sanskrit Mahabharata. Being proficient in many languages, Tyagaraja Mudaliar 
not only followed the Sanskrit Text, but also studied the Tamil, Telugu and 
Kannada Bharata versions, besides Jaimimi Bharatam and allied works. Maha- 
bharata was. translated into Telugu by Kavitraya (Nannaya, Tikkana and 
Errana) as a Champu Kavya six centuries before Tyagaraja Mudaliar. But this 
attempt of Tyagaraja Mudaliar in writing the work in Telugu has a special 
significance as it is based not only on the Sanskrit text but also other versions in 
the local languages. Tyagaraja Mudaliar divided the 18 parvams into four major 
parvams according to the trend of the Bharata war: (1) Prakrama Parva, 
(2) Pradvesha Parva, (3) Pradhana Parva, (4) Prasamana Parva. 

1. Prakrama Parva - Adi, and the first half of Sabha parva. 

2. Pradvesha Parva-Second half of Sabha, Aranya, Virata, Udyoga first 

half. 

3. Pradhana Parva - ‘Second half of Udyoga, Bhishma, Drona, Karna, 

Salya and Sauptika. 

4. Prasamana Parva - Stri parva to Swargarohana. 

The work is in highly classical style and contains excellent poetry. It is 
still unprinted. 

- Subrahmanya Vijayamu referred to in the Telugu Lives of Poets by 
Veeresalingam is a prabandha dealing with the life of Skanda in six cantos, and 
is one of the best in the whole range of Telugu literature. It was printed in 
1856 and even the printed copy is not available. All the printed works in 
Telugu are deposited in the British Museum Library, London. 

The Telugu Mahabharata of Tyagaraja Mudaliar has to be printed for 
more than one reason: being an Engineer, Tyagaraja Mudaliar besides giving 
genealogical tables has drawn up the maps showing the places and the plan of 
warfare. The geographical positions of the great battle and the various places 
and countries, mentioned in Sabha Parva and Aranya Parva and Bhishma. Parva 
are marked in the maps. The various Vyuhas or the modes of warfare are drawn 
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up in a pictorial manner, as Tyagaraja Mudaliar himself was a master of 
painting and other fine arts. 

For further particulars regarding the life of this dynamic Tamil genius, 
the reader is referred to the paper by the present writer read at the 13th Session 
of the All India Oriental Conference held at Bombay in November 1949 in the. 
Dravidian section under the presidentship of Dr. R.P. Sethu Pillai, in whose 
honour we are commemorating this volume. 

Subbarama Dikshitar : 

The small principality of Ettiyapuram is ever remembred by the Telugu 
musicians for the impetus which it gave to musical studies in the later half of 
the 19th century. Jagadiswara Ramakumara Ettappa, the ruler of Ettiyapuram 
from 1839 A.D. was an accomplished prince and a patron of arts and letters. He 
is proficient in Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit, and composed many devotional 
songs in those languages. In his court there were Pandits well versed in all 
thé sastras, Sanskrit poets, Tamil Pandits and poets, besides Telugu poets, 
scholats and tnusicians. - 

_ But the greatest scholar poet and misician who made Ettiyapuram 
famous is Subbarama Dikshitar, the adopted son of Balasami Dikshitar, who 
is the youngest brother of the well known Muthuswami Dikshitar, one of the 
fatnous South Indian Musical Trinity. Subbarama Dikshitar bégan to lisp in 
music from the early age of ten. His permanent contribution to South Indian 
musicology is the compilation of «Sangita Sampradaya ee in Telugu, 
a standard and authoritative work on miisic. 

This monumental work printed in 1904 at Vidia Vilasini Press, Ettiya- 
puram extending over 1700 pages has almost become a rarity. It is highly - 
desirable that the work should be immediately reprinted, as otherwise this 
precious gem of the musica] literary world will be lost. It is an indispensable 
work of reference for every teseatch scholar working on South Indian Music. 
Telugu Bharata in Tamil Prose ; | 


At the instance of his patron, Jagadiswara Ettappa, Subbarama Dikshitar 
rendered into Tamil prose the whole of Telugu Bharata by Kavitraya. The 
work is printed. The Tamil prose version of Telugu Bharata is a valuable 
contribution to both Tamil and Telugu literatures. 


Matturu Appavu Mudali (1840) : 


Appavu Mudali was the author of Matrusataka in Telugu sonleinacg: a 
hundred verses. Each verse ends with a statement Tallinibola-rerevarrn (There 
is no one to be compared with the mother). The Telugu verses are almost 
unsurpassed in Telugu. Literature for the delineation of motherly affection, 
and the sataka was formerly prescribed in schools, as it inculcates motherly love 
in pupils of tender age. By this single work Appavu Mudali occupies a 
permanent place in Telugu Sataka Literature, 
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The work was printed for the first time in 1861 exactly a century ago by 
the author’s son, Minakshi Mudali.!_ The popularity of the work may be gauged 
from the fact that it has been printed several times, the last of it being by 
Vavilla in 1949, 


T. S. Murugesan Pillai (1870-1930 A.D.): 


The last great poet and scholar that deserves a worthy mention is 
_ T.S. Murugesa Pillai of Ettiyapuram (1850 - 1930) He wrote many works in 
Telugu relating to Tamil language and Tamil culture and may be rightly 
considered as the pioneer for their propagation in modern times. He was an 
excellent Telugu poet and one of its best prose writers. His Trisiragiri Satakam _ 
written in praise of Matrubhuteswara is a specimen of his poetic art while the 
story of Manimekalai is a specimen of his prose. He was the first Tamil writer 
who gave us the life of Kambar in Telugu. He is a great linguist and his 
essay entitled “ Dravidandhrabhashala Anyonyasambandhamu”’ (The inter 
relationship of Telugu and Tamil languages)published in 1916,? is the first essay 
in Telugu regarding Dravidian Philology. In the field of comparative Dravi- 
dian vocabulary also, he was the pioneer. Murugesan Pillai had collected, 
single handed ten thousand cognate words in Telugu and Tamil for the compre- 
hensive Telugu Lexicon known as “Suryarayanighantu” sponsored by the Maha- 
raja of Pithapuram in seven volumes, The Tamil cognates given in those volumes 
are only from the collection of Murugesa Pillai, 

His prose works, especially the life of Kambar written in chaste 
classical style, is to be immediately reprinted and prescribed in our schools and 
colleges. Not only this but also some of the Telugu works written by Tamilians 
. are to be reprinted; they will certainly take us a long way in cementing the happy 
cultural relationships between Tamils and Telugus, coming from more than a 
thousand years, 


1. Vide. Satakakavula charitra (Lives of Sataka poets from 1100-1900 by late Vanguru 
Subbarao. A critical revised edition of the work was brought out by the present writer and 
published by Kamalakutteer Publications, Narsapur (West Godavary Dist.) A. P. 


2. Vide Report of the Andhra Sahitya Parishad (Telugu Academy, Madras, 1917-1918. 
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DRAVIDIAN PHILOLOGY, GENERAL LINGUISTICS | 


AND EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA 
ae | cao 


ee, SB ak 
‘\ ~ 


Dr, KAMIL ZVELEBIL, Prague. ~~~... -- 


In this modest contribution to the discussion of some problems of 
Dravidian studies, I do not want to make any effort to solve some important 
concrete problem ; I do not propose a detailed strategy of attack at the main 
questions of Dravidian philology; I should rather like to touch upon some of 
the basic questions within the plan and programme of future research in the 
field. 

According to my conviction, the problems of Dravidian philology and the 
questions of linguistics arising out of the study of Dravidian languages are of 
primary importance, and philological work and linguistic conclusions should 
form, at least at present, if not in the future, the most important point of 
departure for any further research in the field. 

The foremost task of scholars working in the field seems to be, to me, 
to publish purely. presentational, descriptive grammars of all hitherto discovered 
Dravidian languages.. Some of them have been brilliantly described in recent 
years.! Unfortunately, itis the great literary languages of the South that had 
not yet been presented in complete descriptions, which would show the structure 
of the system asa whole and the behaviour of different parts of the system in 
detail. Some other languages, such as Brahui, were treated once in a fairly ex- 
haustive and detailed way, but still a strong need is felt that they should be 
‘described again on modern principles. | | 

Another very important desideratum is to start as soon as possibe with 
the gathering and collation of local dialects or different Dravidian languages; 
as well as to give much more attention to the sub-standard forms of the literary 
languages. ? | 

After having such exhaustive and reliable descriptive grammars as the 
basic point of departure, we may proceed essentially in two directions. The 
| 1. M. B. Emeneau, Kolami, A Dravidian Language, University of California Press, 1955; 

T. Burrow-S. Bhattacharya, The .Parji Language, Hertford, 1953. These two publi- 


cations may serve as examples of precise and exhaustive description of the languages 
in question, though the approach of the authors is different. 


‘2. In recent years, several papers were dedicated to Tamil dialects in particular and 
to substandard Tamil speech in general. Almost simultaneously the following papers 
appeared: K. Kanapathi Pillai, The Jaffna Dialect of Tamil/IL, Turner Jub. Volume 
I, 1958, 219-27; Suaumu Kuno, Phonemic Structure of Colloquial Tamil, Gengo 
Kenkyu, 1958, 34, p. 41ff; K. Zvelebil, Dialects of Tamil J, II, II, ArOr, 1959, 
p. 272ff, ib., 1959, p. 572 ff., ib. 1960, p. 414 ff.; M.S. Andronov, Razgovornye 
formy tamil skogo glagola, Kratkije soobscenija Instituta vostokovedeni ja, XXIX, 
1959, pp. 16-25; M. Shanmugam Pillai, Tamil-Literary and Colloquial, in Ferguson- 
Gumperz, Linguistic Diversity in South Asia/Intern. Journ. Amer. Ling., 26. 3, 
1960. Some time ago, a few articles by R. P. Sethu Pillai were published about 

. this matter, the most important of which is Tamil-Literary and Colloquial/60 pp. 
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linguistic investigation will be carried on by those who will analyse and describe | 
further the structure of the systems and elaborate the details of phonetics, 
phonemics, morphophonemics, grammar and semantics of various dialects, 
substandard and standard forms of Dravidian languages. A detailed analysis 
and description of all Dravidian languages on all levels of spoken and written 
forms is of course the goal to be reached; this may then contribute in an 
important manner to the discussion on some of the problems of general 
linguistics. 

On the other hand, it is necessary to prepare historical grammars of 
different Dravidian languages, based on the description of literary and 
epigraphic monuments of the past. In some spheres, the foundations have 
been already laid.* The comparative study will be then based on such 
historical descriptions, and a new synthesis of the comparative phonology, 
morphology and syntax of Dravidian languages should follow. We hope to 
see soon an etymological dictionary of Dravidian, prepared by T. Burrow and 
M. B. Emeneau. 
| A language is of course a-social phenomenon and a historical category, 
and any language, even a proto-language. must have been spoken by a people. 
The question arises who were the speakers of Proto-Dravidian. Thus we 
touch the problems of early history and prehistory of India. 

First of all, it will be necessary to investigate critically into all those 
hypotheses which bring into mutual and causal relation the Indus Valley 
Civilisation and the Dravidians. I should like to offer a few remarks to this 
point. 

The Central Archaeological Dement of India, realising that a serious gap 
in Indian history between 1500 and 600 B. C. should be filled, made continuous 
efforts to locate further sites of Harappan civilisation in the regions south, 
east and north of the Indus basin. Between the years 1950 and 1958 Indian 
archaeologists succeeded in excavating a number of settlements in Rupar, Rangpur, 
Lothal and elsewhere. In the light of these excavations the hypothesis gains ground 
that the founders—or at least the most important carriers—of the Harappan 
culture had been a Dravidian speaking, mixed population of dolichocephalic 
(Mediterranean) and brachycephalic (Armenoid-Alpine) type (cf.e.g. the fact 
that the people of Lothal were a sea-faring population having contacts with 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, the shifting of late Harappan settlements to the south- 
east, the symptoms of degenaration of late Harappan material culture of Todio, 
Kinderheda, Prabhas ete.) 

The hypothesis that the Proto-Dravidians, a Mediterranean people who 
came to India from the west and established themselves in the peninsula after 


3. E.g. A. N. Narasimhia, Grammar of the Oldest Kanarese aeraptione: University 
of Mysore, 1947, G. S. Gai, Historical Grammar of Old Kannada, Poona 1946, 
A. C. Sekhar, Evolution of Malayalam, Poona, 1953. A _ historical grammar of 
Tamil is under preparation in Moscow and Prague. 
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living for a period of time in the. Indus Valley, is seagiaie not.recent, As far-aé 
I know, it has been proposed already by Hornell in 1920. However, several 
objections arise against his hypothesis at once. 

What happened between cca 1500 B.C. (when the sites of eacabpa aaa 
Mohenjo Daro seem to have been finally abandoned by the Harappans) and the 
appearance of firmly established Dravidian (Tamil) states in the south. of India 
during the reign of Agoka? How: was-it that the Harappans (who were, 
according to the hypothesis, speakers of the dialects of a Proto-Dravidian 
language), a people with highly developed urban civilisation (though the 
Harappan culture shows some surprisingly primitive features!), after coming 
(hypothetically) to South India, established a new civilisation so very different and 
in many respects (if we believe testimony of rich material preserved in Early Old 
Tamil poetry on the one hand, and archaeology on the other) more primitive as far 
as social organisation, way of life, material culture, town-planning, architecture 
and probably also religious belief, were concerned? This difficulty. should not 
and. cannot be passed over by general reference to the case of regression in 
the course of historical development. 

In this short contribution, I should like to discuss (not very thoroughly) 
afew points concerning the possibility.of establishing this hypothesis which 
may be expressed by the statement : The Dravidian- speaking Harappans were 
founders of the Dravidian civilisation of South India. 

-The earliest inhabitants of India (probably during the palaeolithic age) 
were ‘the Negritos, followed, in the neolith, by dolichocephalic Proto-Australoid 
Munda speakers. 

~ They were f Silowed in turn by délichocephalic Mediterraneans, who 
came in successive migrations and who were probably mixed up, or who later 
mixed with brachycephalic Armenoids, and established themselves in the Indus 
Valley during the 4th millennium B.C. 

They spoke perhaps various dialects of a common: Proto-Dravidian 
language. They were the founders, or at least a very important and essential 
constituent of the founders, of Harappan civilisation. Later. they progressed © 
further east (into the Gangetic plains and south-east along the coast.) Some 
of the waves of these immigrants might have been proceeding along a north- 
western route across the regions. in Northern Iran, Anatolia, Asia Minor, 
Armenia and Khwarezm, where they came into an intimate and prolonged 
contact with the Uralaltaic speakers in the east. Hence the striking but only 
- marginal lexical affinities with Uralaltaic.4 Other groups may have come by.a.sea- 
route or along the south-western route and auen have .come into some wontaet 


4. Cf. e.g. F. Q. Schrader, On the ‘* Uralian’’ Element in the Dravida and Munda 
Languages, BSOS, VIII/1935-7/, p. 75 ff., K. Bouda, Dravidisch and ‘Uralaltaisch, 
Uralaltaische Jahrbicher XXV, 1953, 3-4, p. 161 ff, Bouda Dravidisch und Uralal- 
taisch, Lingua V, 2, 1956, but especially T. Burrow, Dravidian etic: BSOS. 1934, 
XI, 2, pp. 328-356. 
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with the Semitic speakers. Those who spoke Proto-Brahui, should be perhaps 
considered as the last batches of these immigrants, who got stuck in what i is 
today Baluchistan. 

It seems to be nowadays well-established that the Dravidian speakers 
must have been widespead in the north of India, and present as far towards the 
northwest as the Punjab, even in the very early times of the presence of Aryan 
speakers there (cf. Rigvedic examples of Dravidian loans; quite a number of them 
is today accepted as such).5 Thus a form of Proto-Dravidian or perhaps Proto- 
North Dravidian must have been extensively current in North India prior to the 
advent of Aryans (who came sometime between 1800-1400 B.C.). Apart from 
islands of Dravidian speech (some of which are still extant,) the process of 
replacement of Dravidian by Aryan was quite completed before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, after a period of bilingualism which must have 
taken many centuries. _ 

| We have, of course, to bear in mind that most probably still other 
linguistic and ethnic groups existed in India than the speakers of Munda, 
Dravidian, Aryan and Sino-Tibetan languages. In the words of T. Burrow, 
‘the universal adoption of Indo-Aryan in the North and Dravidian in the 
South have covered up an original linguistic (and ethnic) diversity.” 

The hypothesis of Firer-Heimendorf that the ancestors of Dravidian 
languages were introduced into India by the megalithic people and that North 
India could never have been Dravidian-speaking is, according to my view, ruled 
out by conclusive linguistic data. 

The Harappan culture seems to be a “remote cousin” of the high 
culture of the Mediterranean basin. It seems to have been founded, economi- 
cally, on riverine agriculture and perhaps overseas trade, and, socially, on a 
system of serfdom or slavery. Linguistically, most of the Harappans, or at least 
the most important social strata among them, were probably speaking dialects 
of a Proto-Dravidian language. 
| Between 2000-1500 B.C., Mobenjo Daro and Harappa_ were finally 
abandoned by its people. May be that the Aryan invasion made an end to the 
Harappan civilisation, or rather to its core, May be that the Harappa people 
abandoned their big settlements on account of a great flood or some other 
catastrophe ; may be that the end of their civilisation was due to the invasion 
of brachycephalic Alpines from Iran and the Pamirs. The Harappans moved 
to other sites in the east and south-east. Rupar near Kotla Nihang in Ambala 
district of East Punjab seems to be one of such settlements; still other Harap- - 
pan sites were discovered near the Gulf of Cambay, as the very important site 
of Lothal. The excavations of Lothal established beyond doubt that the 
Hareppan civilisation extended far peyene the limits of the Indus Valley, and 


- 5, cf. F. B. J. Kuipar, Rigvedic Loanwords, in “Studia Indologica, | Bonn, 1955, 
pp. 137-185 i : 
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that it survived in its integrity and identity for half a millennium more than it 


did in the Indus Valley itself. 


During the period immediately following the final destruction of 


Harappa and Mohenjo Daro, the inhabitants of these late settlements seem to 
have lost contact with the epicentre of their civilisation. Slowly disintegra- 
tion and transformation of their culture creeps in. Round 1000 B.C., the 
later Harappans move still further eastwards and southwards, to Saurashtra, 
Kutch and South Gujarat along the west coast, making temporary settlements 
in river estuaries and reoccupying old settlements of Lothal, Rangpur, etc. In 
these late settlements near Somnath, Porbandar, Broach and elsewhere, we 
may observe signs of gradual changes and degeneration in the material equip- 
ment of the Harappans, though there can be no doubt about the identity of 
this late «Proto-Indian” culture with that of the big Indus Valley -cities. 


The Harappans move still further into the interior and finally they | 


disappear in the mainland of the Deccan. During this time, the linguistic 
unity of Proto-Dravidian—1500 B.C., may be perhaps put down as the utmost 
date for the hypothetical single speech still existing, is broken and at least 
three distinct dialect-groups may be set up for that period: Proto-North 
Dravidian and Proto-Central Dravidian (which come into close contact with the 
spreading Aryan), and Proto-South Dravidian (so far untouched by Aryan 
influence). 

During the Ist millennium B.C., whereas, in North India, Aryanisation is 
steadily progressing, in the South, the original inhabitants (tribes of hunters 
and primitive agriculturists) begin to mingle with the people who come to the 
South from the North-West-with the Dravidian-speaking Harappans. The 
acculturation of Dravidian-speaking people to the new conditions of tropical 
climate, fauna and flora continues during the period of, let us say, 1200/1000/- 
600/400 B.C. These people adopt new ways of life and absorb some of the beliefs, 
customs and elements of social and cultural organisations of the more original 
inhabitants of the South. They speak various dialects of a common South- 
Dravidian language (Proto-South Dravidian); they commingle with the original 
neolithic people of the South. | | 

The original Negritos (cf. the Negrito element in the tribes of Kadars, 
Pulayans, etc.) and Proto-Australoids (cf. the Kurumbas, Chenchus, Yeruvas 
etc., and a possible Munda substratum in Dravidian languages) of Southern 
India adopt vice versa the language of higher culture (a process well-known 
from many other parts of the world), the institutions and civilisation of the 
Dravidian-speaking Mediterraneans. This mutual acculturation proceeds, of 
course, more speedily in the river valleys and maritime tracts, where the 
synthesis brings its first ripe fruits in the shape of well-organised states of 
earliest Cholas, Pandyas, Satiyaputras and Keralaputras (in the 2nd and 13th 
rock-edicts of Asoka). Some time about 1000 B. C., the movement of the 
‘Aryans into the South also begins; however, the extreme South was probably 


ae 
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left long untouched by the Aryans. In the mountains, jungles and steppes, the 
pre-Dravidian tribes still continue to live in the same way as their neolithic 
ancestors of long ago; may be that some of their customs and beliefs (as e.g. 
the worship of a god with vel, the trident, and having wild fowl as his emblem) 
as well as the cultivation of rice. were adopted by the Dravidian speakers of 
mixed Mediterranean-Alpine- Armenoid stock. 

This process of acculturation took roughly 800-500 years, Before the 
Sth Cent. B.C., Proto-South:Dravidian was probably still one language (see the 
scheme at the end of this paper), however, with strongly marked dialects. 
The two main dialects of South Dravidian were perhaps Proto-Kannada 
(developing later into Kannaga, Badaga and Kodagu) and Proto-Tamil (develo-— 
ping later into Old Tamil and Toda, and still later, as. an offshoot of Early 
Middle Tamil, into Malayalam). At the end of this period, in the fourth 
century B. C., we find, in the South, well-ordered states and a settled polity 
of early feudal kingdoms, Linguistically, the split between Proto-Kannada 
and Proto-Tamil may be perhaps set also into this period. In the: immedi- 
ately following age, the development of Proto-Tamil into pre-Tamil and finally 
Old Tamil begins, accompanied by conscious effort of grammarians (Agastyam, 
‘Tolkappiyam) and a body of poets and connoisseurs (the “three’? Sangams). to 
settle a norm of a Standard Literary language (centamil ceyyul). We have to 
bear in mind always that the evolution of South Indian society progressed 
in an uneven and unequal manner; the situation in’ the fertile. delta.of the 
Kaviri, in river-basins, along the coast and in early trading. and administrative 
centers like Madurai (where the Dravidian-speaking Harappans found many 
familiar features known to them from their riverine agriculture and seafaring 
experience) was different from the situation in the wooded mountains and in 
the steppe, inhabited mostly by pre-Dravidian tribes. Hence perhaps the 
frequent raids and attacks of such tribes (e.g. the Maravar, who were cattle- 
lifters and worshipped the terrible goddess Korravai)-upon the agriculturists 
and traders of the Dravidian-speaking lowlands, which are so often described 
in old Tamil poetry. 

During the reign of Chandragupta Maurya . and Agoka, the two great 
South Dravidian languages, Tamil and Kannada, developed out of the. original 
Proto-South Dravidian unity into distinct units and the two cultures emerge 
as separate entities; a third great Dravidian linguistic and cultural unit 
appears in the Andhra country. Malayalam at that early time is still nothing 
else than a western Tamil dialect of the mountainous country ruled by. the 
Cheras. The Tamil states appear to be independent and well established, yet 
they had not constituted: themselves at that period into considerable 
homogeneous national units. The people living in those states are not yet 
Tamils-as a single nation-but different Proto-Tamil tribes, speaking dialects of 
‘Proto-and pre-Tamil; they are dominated by the ruling clans of the Cholas, 


Cheras and Pandyas with different economic basis for their policy and adminis- _ 
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tration.. In the hills (kurizici) and deserts and steppes (palai), the old pre- 
Dravidian tribes of Negritos and Proto-Australoids probably still continué to 
live in their old way. However, during the years 400-100 B.C., one of the 
‘Proto or rather pre-Tamil dialects steadily gains the prestige of the most 
important dialect, and, absorbing the most productive and vital. features of 
other dialects, becomes most probably the standard colloquial language. The 
conscious effort of kings, grammarians and poets of several generations 
brings finally its fruit: a standard literary language is born-the centamil 
(ceyyul), the written form of Early Old Tamil, preserved in the earliest 
literature and the earliest grammar, the Tolkappiyam. Undoubtedly, this 
language was to a great extent artificial, .a literary jargon, based upon the most 
important dialect and perhaps upon the common colloquial speech (kotuntamil?;) 
valikku of Tolkappiyam; and undoubtedly, the local dialects continued to live 
their own life and to develop sometimes rather centrifugally, as shows the case 
of Malayalam, separating from Early Middle, Tamil sometime between the 7th 
and 9th centuries. 

| To recapitulate: Our hypothesis states “that the Dravidian speaking 
people (of mixed ‘Mediterranean-Alpine-Armenoid type), migrating from the 
Northwest (from different settlements in the region which may be broadly 
‘called the territory of Harappan civilisation), came finally. to the South of India, 
settled down first -in river-valleys and along the coast and, after a process of 
long -acculturation:to the tropics, and mingling with the Negritos and Proto- 
Australoids “of the South, - - developed the complex Dravidian civilisation of 
South - India. This development took part between, roughly, 1200-400 B. C. 
The fact that the-early feudal ‘states of the ruling clans, with well-established 
handicrafts, trades, administration, policy and culture had developed relatively 
soon may be due to the circumstance that the tribes of original (or rather more 
original) inhabitants of South Indian tropics were overlaid by the founders and 
carriers of a high civilisation (even if somewhat weakened, disintegeited and 
strongly transformed by the long migration). 

Many a feature which would otherwise remain puzzling and enigmatic, 
may be explained by this hypothesis. Early Tamil poetry, on the one hand 
so highly developed formally, stylistically, and so rich in language and expres- 
sion, has,on the other hand, for its subject matter and themes, situations 
typical for rather primitive tribal organisation and clan-relations; a poetry 
reminding of the court poesy of feudal era (in some respects it is even as if 
we heard an echo of Provencal minstrels and bards) having for its heroes 
primitive tribesmen, hunters of the hills and jungles, cattle-lifters, etc. This 
puzzling contrast may be perhaps explained by the fact that a highly developed 
urban civilisation of the Dravidian speaking, literate Harappans overcovered 
(and intermingled with) the neolithic tribesmen of tropical jungles and hills, 
who made their living on hunting and primitive agriculture. And, on the 
other hand, the fact that the founders of a developed urban civilisation based 
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| on a system of serfdom, on riverine agriculture and most probably on overseas 
_ trade appear after one thousand and odd years in South India as “rough”, 
 “tribal’’, “primitive’’, “natural? peoples, maybe explained by the same fact, 


by the mixed and complex nature of early Dravidian civilisation -a blend of 
the ruling cultured strata of the Dravidian Mediterraneans with the more 
original inhabitants of South India. 

Even at first sight, this mixed culture of the “classical” eagly Tamil 
India, as depicted in the earliest literary monuments, and later (in the Pallava 
era) also in sculpture and architecture, displays a number of features pointing 
in the direction of Harappan’ civilisation (much has been said and written 
about these similarities, and so it seems unnecessary to enumerate here the 
items of cultural similarity), On the other hand, Dravidian India shows many 
cultural affinities with the Mediterranean area (as the snakecult, the worship 


of Mother Goddess, the very nature of the pija, the institution of devadasis, 
-matriarchate and inheritence through women etc.) We may perhaps conclude 


that linguistic, anthropological and cultural data suggest that the Dravidian 
languages and culture may be traced back to the Mediterranean area and to the 


highlands of Anatolia, Armenia one Iran, via the Harappan culture of the 


Indus Valley. 

This is, of course, all in the nature of mere surmise and pure guess work. 
If these vague hypotheses should be put on firmer ground, it would be necess- 
ary to harmonize the archacologically attested cultures of South India (as the 
neolithic and microlithic-mesolithic cultures, the Adichannallur evidence, the 


iron-age cairns of the Deccan etc.) with this hypothesis; to try and seek 
_Harappan and mixed sites still further and in the East, in the Deccan; to 


attempt at the decipherment of the Indus Valley signs under the assumption 
that the language was a form of Proto-Dravidian-naturally only after the 


establishment of Proto-Dravidian phonolegy and vocabulary on the historical 
and comparative basis, 
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NEW EVIDENCE OF 
POSSIBLE LINGUISTIC TIES 
BETWEEN THE DECCAN AND THE URALS 


M. ANDRONOV — 


At present, it is believed that the Dravidian peoples are not aboriginals 
of India, but have come to this country from somewhere outside. In this 
connection, historians and linguists make efforts to determine ancient ethnic and 
linguistic ties or even relationship between the Dravidian and other peoples. 
There have been suggested theories of affinity between Proto-Dravidian India 
and Indo-European, Austronesian, Sumerian, Caucasian, Korean, Egyptian, 
Mitanni, Lybian, Nubian and a wide range of Mediterranean Eros and 
cultures, Altaic and, lastly, Finno-Ugrian languages. 

Among all these hypotheses the greatest attention is desewved by a ene 
of some pre-historic ties or even remote relationship between the Dravidian 
family of languages and those of the Finno-Ugrian stock which is based on 
considerable linguistic data. Among the followers of this theory we find such 
outstanding linguists as Dr. R. Caldwell,1 F. O, Schrader? and Prof. 
T. Burrow.? This theory (in Dr. F. O. Schrader’s interpretation) has won a 
high appraisal from J. Bloch1 and prominent Soviet ethnographer Prof. 
S. P. Tolstov,® 

-As noted by Prof. T. Burrow, ‘it would not be possible | to produce 
between any two languages the same amount of detailed comparisons as can be 
made: between Dravidian and Uralian without giving reason to believe that 
those Janguages were themselves related.”’® Parallels which are meant here and 
which form the foundation of the theory as a whole are generally drawn from the 
lexicon. But these parallels, however Convincing their number may be, can 
hardly bring an ultimate solution of the problem unless the same amount of 
common features is found in the morphology of these languages in which 
derivational and especially inflexional elements almost exclude any possibility 
of borrowing. In this connection we should like to draw the attention of 
linguists to several remarkable coincidences in the morphology of the Dravidian 
and Finno-Ugrian languages which, it may be, are not accidental. 





4, R. Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian Pgs of 
Languages, London, 1856; 2nd ed., 1875; 3d ed., 1913; reprint, Madras, 1956. 
2. F.O. Schrader, Dravidisch und Uralish, “ Zeitschrift fiir Indologie a Tapa 
3, 1925; ks the ‘‘Uralian’® Element in the Dravida and Munda Languages, BSOS, 
2—3, 1936. 
3. T. Burrow, Dravidian Studies (The Body in Dravidian and Uralian), BSOAS. 10, 2, 
1944, 


4, ‘La tentative la plus sérieuse pour rattacher le dravidien 3 d’autres familles est celle de 
Otto Schrader. Ce savant admet d’ ailleurs non ue parents d’origin, mais des rapports 
prehistoriques de voisinage entre dravidietiet finno—ougrien. »» J. Bloch, Le Dravi- 
dien, ‘‘Les langues du monde”, Paris, 1952, p. 486. 


Se >: P. Tolstov, Drévnij Chorezm (‘Ancient pnOren Moscow, 1948, pp. 65— 66, 
350. 


6. T. Burrow, ibid., p. 330. 
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Suffixes of the Past Tense. . , Comparative material drawn from various 
Dravidian languages shows that the suffix t (or a sound derivative of t) serves 
to denote the past tense.? Besides Tamil (ceytén “I did”), the suffix t is found 
in the past tense of the verb in Malayalam (ceydu), Kannada (geydemh) Tulu 
(malte), Telugu (césitini), Gondi (vatan “‘I came ”), Kui (vate) and Toda 
(ad thchi “you danced’), The past tense suffix s in Kota (hosipe “I went’’), 
Brahii (tiss= < tin= “to eat”), c in Kurukh (barcas ‘‘he came’’) and j 
in Kodagu (kejjam) are obviously derived from t. 8 | 
Another suffix of the past tense i ® is widely represented in Southern 
group of the Dravidian family—Tamil (pati “having sung’’), Malayalam 
(padi “‘sang’’), Kannada (madi “‘ having done”’), Telugu (cési “having done”’, 
kani “having seen’’). Tulu (biriye «I fell’’, pariye «1 drank’), etc. It is 
probable that Brahii past suffixese and a may also be connected with this 
suffix. | | 
‘The fact that the suffixes t and i are met with in the past tense of many 
Dravidian languages makes one believe in their extreme antiquity 
probably being a feature of the Proto-Dravidian language. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that analogous suffixes are uesd in the same function, 
that is to form the past tense of the verb, in most Finno-Ugrian languages. 
Thus, for instance, in Hungarian “ the sign of the past tense is t or tt followed 
by personal terminations ”’!° (e. g., kértem “Iasked”’’, kildtem “I sent’’), 
and-in Finnish «the sign of the past imperfect tense is always i’’ 11 (e. g., otin 
“1 took’, otit “you took”, otti “he took’; cf. otan “I take’’, otat “you 
take’, otaa “he takes”). The suffixiis regularly used in the past tense of 
other Finno-Ugrian languages too, cf.: kulaj “he heard” in Saami, mol’in 
“Twent’, mol’it “you went” (cf. mol’an «I go”, mol’at “you go’’) in 
Mordvinian, man’ ym “T said’? nalym “I bought’’, in Mari, muni “I went” 
munin ‘you went” in Komi, myni “I went*? in Udmurt. In Estonian and 
Mordvinian the past tense iis met with also in the negative forms (cf. Est. 
esi: tule «I didn’t come” esid tule “ you didn’t come’’, Mord. ezinj, ezigj, 
ezjandak, etc.). Even in Old ee a this suffix i is traced in adik **I gave” 
(root 4d=): 1? 7 | 


7. J. Bloch, The Grammatical Structure of Dravidian Languages, Poona. 1954, pp. 68— 
fey wel, Foy Ree Caldwell, ibid., p. 495... 
8, CE. J. Bloch, ibid., 69—70. . 
9, BV. Ramaswami A ‘BBat if, Phe Moiphology of the Old Tamil verb, ‘‘Anthropos”, 33; 
. T 4938,p. 7597 =N="in pat<i -n-an * he sang’, etc., is naturally, a euphonic incre- 
:- . ment which is quite obvious from-such -forms as vanki ‘‘having got’? and vankin ‘‘if 
gets’. Colloquial forms like otutu ‘'it runs” (< otukiratu), collutu ‘‘it says’ 
(< collukiratu), etc., dis rove Dr. Caldwell’s explanation of this suffix as dt + in - 
aa < *ot - it-anin whic t is an original sign of the past tense and i—an enuncia- 
"tive vowel. Cf. also our ‘‘Licnye formy glagola v sovremennom tamiljskom jazyke” 
....-.. (Merbal Finite Forms in Modern Tamil”), ‘‘Jazyki Indii’?, Moscow (in print). 
10. Balassa J., A Magyar nyelv konyve (‘‘The Hungarian Language’’), Budapest, 1943; 
Russian edition, Moscow, 1951. pp. 262—63. 
_ (Il. L. Hakulinen, Suomen kieln rakenne ja kehitys (“The Development and Structure of the 
. -" Finnish Language”), I, Helsingiss#, 1941; Russian edition, Moscow, 1953, p. 227. 
12, D. V. Bubrich, Istoriceskaja morfologija finskogo jazyka (‘ Historic Morphology of 
the Finnish Language”), Moscow= Leningrnd, 1955, p, 180.. 
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Saffixes of the future tense. Two signs of the future are regularly. used. 


in all the Dravidian languages.. These are kk—k—g (in Tamil, ’ Malayalam,’ 


Kannada. Toda, Kota, Gondi Kurukh-and pp—b—v (in Tamil Malayalam, 
Kannada, Tulu, Kodagu, Kota, Kui, Kurukh, Brahwi)!%.. Here coincidence 


with the signs of the present-future. tense of . Finno-Ugrian is. 


especially striking. As noted by Dr. V. I. Lytkin, ‘the Finno-Ugrian sign 
k in the present-future forms of the verb is retained in most Finno-Ugrian 
languages ; e. g., im le€’ ok “I am not” in Saami, ez’ in? ramak ‘*I don’t buy ” 


in Mordvinian, ug mynis’ky “I don’t go”, og mun “I don’t go” in Komi,. 


etc.”"14) As regards the other suffix, pie va, vi is used in Finnish (earlier 
forms * pa, * paw *8a,*a), and “their regular phonetic correlatives are 
found outside the Baltic languages in the present-future tense of most Finno- 
Ugriun.’’15) Cf, saapi ‘' he receives’, saavat ** they receive” in Finnish, kullapa 
“they hear’ in Saami, ak myskep ‘they don't wash” in Mari; and in the 
negative, abu (Komi), obo (Komi dial.), abul (Old Permian), aval (Udmurt), 

ep (Estonian), eb (Vobj), af (Mord). The signs of the present-future a and o in 
Komi, Udmurt and other languages are also derived from the Proto-Uralian 
suffix p, e. g,, Komi muna ‘I go”, munan “you go’, munaz ‘he will go”, Udm. 
myno “I shall go”, mynod “you will go”, etc. (Cf. the same in Dravidian; 
madonu “he who will do” from maduvavanu in Modern Kannada and urkhon 
‘J shall go out”, urkhoi “you will go out” in Kurukh, binot “] shall probably 
hear” in Brahii.) 

The suffix of plurality. J. Bloch has shown that k is the suffix of 
plurality common to all the Dravidian languages 1°. Cf., e.g., Gondi kai 
‘“hand’’—kaik, pulli ‘tiger’ — pulk, séelar “sister” — selahk, Brahui pi “worm’”’ 
— pik, xal “stone’’— xalk, Kui kaju “hand’’—kaka, kan ‘“fruit’—kanga, etc. 
The same k forms the first element in the suffix of plural in the Southern 
group of the Dravidian family ; cf. Tam.-Mal.=kal, Kannada=kal (u), Tulu= 


kulu, Telugu=kulu. The element 1/1 in this suffix is found only in the © 


Southern group where it alone may serve as a separate plural suffix; cf. Tel. 
mrankulu “trees”, endulu ‘years’, Tulu akulu “they”, ponnulu “women”, 
Tamil dial. aval “they”, Kannada dial. bandalo ‘‘they came’, etc. 

In the Finno-Ugrian languages too the plural number is expressed by 


the suffix k, e.g., 16 ‘horse’ —lovak “horses”, kéz “hand’—kezek “hands” in 


Hungarian, ta “‘that’’?—tak ‘those’? in Saami, mol’ in “he went’”—mol’ inek 


“ethey went” in Mordvinian, me < * mek “we, talomme< * talommek “our 
houses’’ (from talo “‘house’’) in Finnish, etc. In the Permian languages this k 


was dropped at the end of words, as in mynomy ‘we shall go” < * mynymyk, 
mynody “you will go’ < * mynydyk in Udmurt, munamés “we go” 


13. See numerous examples in J. Bloch, ibid., pp. 73—76. 
14. D. V. Bubrich, ibid., pp: 179—80. 
15. L. Hakulinen, ibid., p.227... <* » «8, C2 ve 
16. J. Bloch, ibid,pp.10-IE ee ee 
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< * munamék, munats “you go” < # munatsk in Komi-Permian. In South 
Estonian dialects this suffix.is found as a guttural stop 17. Ss ee 

- Here the most remarkable thing is that a plural suffix | (cf. 1/l in the 
Southern group of Dravidian) is to be found in the eastern dialects of Finnish, 
e. g., .titalla “by a girl’ —tyttaloilla “by girls’, etc.18 , ‘This, naturally, may 
be a mere double coincidence, but as A. Meillet says, “the more peculiar 
phenomena coincide in two languages the more demonstrative the coincidence 
itself is. Therefore ‘exceptions’ are most helpful in determining the common 
language”’ 19, . . : 

+ Ifdooble coincidences in the morphology of Dravidian and Uralian 
described here are not accidental—and, apparently, we have some reasons to 
think so—they must testify to some remote relationship between the two 
families (as simultaneous borrowing of two inflexional suffixes in each case 
looks quite-improbable). It seems, however, one should not overestimate the 
significance of such analogies and think that in course of time their number 
may increase to such an extent that Dravidian and Uralian will be considered 
two branches of one family. Linguists have equally determined analogous 
remote. ties between other families of languages, such as Indo-European and 
Uralian, Uralian and Altaic, etc. Why shall we take into consideration only 
Uralo-Dravidian affinities and neglect all the other ?:Won’tit be more correct 
to suggest that in all such cases ‘we: deal with far older relations than: those 
which are usually understood under relationship of languages within one 


17; D. V. Bubrich, ibid., p. 176: Balassa J., ibid., p. 279; L. Hakulinen, ibid, pp. 81-82. 
18. L. Hakulinen, ibid., p..299. ; : | : 

19, A. Meillet, La methode comparative en linguistique historique, Oslo, 1925; here 

. quoted from Russian edition, Moscow, 1954, p. 29. . > 
- 20. Cf.: ** Historical roots of these ties (Indo-Uralian. = M.A.) should be attributed 
7 only to very. old times, as the ethnographic map of the intermediate region became too 
well known to us since the second half of the First Millennium B. C. to exclude every 
possibility of such ties between Finno-Ugrian and Dravidian...1 think that the Second 
‘Millennium, ‘with its clear ethnocultural unity of thé population of Eurasian steppes void 
of any parallels south of Middle Asian deserts..., should also be excluded. On the 
contrary, the wide, historically registered..unity of late neolithic cultures on vast 
territories ranging from the Northern India to the Enisey, Obj and Kama rivers 
affords, I think, evidence for suggesting this epoch to be decisive: in the process of 
formation of Indo-Ugrian parallels with the Aral-Sea as one of the most.important 


links ®, S. P. Tolstov, Drevnij Chorezm, Moscow, 1948, pp: 65--66.. . ee 
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The German contribution in the field of Dravidology 








' Lecture delivered at the XXV. Orientalist Congress at Moscow 12—8—1960° : 
Dr. ARNO LEHMANN | | 


The short theme mentions two facts which are hardly known to 
German indologists i.e. Dravidology and the work done by Germans inthe 
field of Tamil studies and: Tamil translantions. It is a ‘fact that to many 
people Indology seems to centre only round about Sanscrit. And so Dravi- 
dolgy has been overlooked and the rich literature we have in the spoken 
people’s languages has not been taken cognizance of. May be that the near 
future will bring a change in this respect. The fact is to be noted after all 
that in modern India the spoken languages are highly honoured and that even 
new States are being formed on the basis of language. It is K, M. Panikkar 
who in his “Survey of Indian History” has drawn the attention toward the 
mine of-wealth to be found in the vishnavite and shivaite Tamil literature. 
There he says that any comparison between the literature. in Sanscrit and .in 
the spoken languages of the people would show that the latter is of a natural- 
ness and beauty and reflecting a living faith while Sanscrit under, the heavy 
weight of its literary tradition turned out to become more and more. removed 
from reality and even artificial having lost the intimate connection towards 
actual life and the social and spiritual aspirations and movements.? . In this 
connection he mentions Tulasidas. (1532-1623) and calls him “ the poet. of 


India”. Though he wasa Sanscrit scholar he much preferred to write in.a 


living people’s language! While explaining this he called his language an 
earthen vessel containing amrit.2 . Some 30 years ago already Professor 
Sylvain Levi has begged to note the “ enormous contribution of the Tamilnad 
towards the culture of All-India”. It would be good to see that many would 
fall in line with the words of his disciple Dr. Charls. Fabri who wrote: " By 


and by people will have to see and to acknowledge that the Tamil literature 


is as important as the Sanscrit-literature’’.* ae 
_. It was about this Tamil that the Rev J. E. Grindler,. one of the 
earliest Tranquebar. missionaries, wrote on 15-1-1715 that this very language 
in-his opinion-was worthy to be taught at German universities” (which at 
Present any how comes true at Malle/S where the present writer does. teach 
Tamil). {nthe field of the Tamil language the first, the very early and very 
important contribution was made by German missionaries. “ede 
Jn the short time of 20 minutes which only are at our disposal we just 
want to talk about this piece of work. It would not be fair not to mention 


1. K.M. Panikkar- Geschichte Indiens. 1957, p. 127. 

2. ib. p. 184. . : i. cy 4 

3. ib. p 232. . go Ve 
4. oe oe 

5. 


Bulletin der Indischen Botschaft Bonn. May 1959 p.23 - 
Mallesche Berichte I p. 861. .. oe Ba a ad BSS 
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that also representatives of other nations have done some excellent work, 
though later. We mention the Italian C. J. Béschi, the Englishman G. U. Pope, 
the Irishman Caldwell, the Swede N. Frykholm and the Dane N. Jensen who 
gave us the English translation of 3644 “‘Tamil Proverbs”.6 In John Murdoch’s 
** Classified Cataloque of Tamil Printed Books” it may be noted what upon the 
whole had been done in the field of translations and printing.” 

It is well to remember that almost all of these authors had come to know 
Tamil and to do this work because of their missionary obligations. Excepting 
the Indologist Eugen Multzsch of Malle/S., who was the editor of the 
“Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum”’ it also holds true of the German students 
and translators of Tamil: they too were in the service of the mission i.e. the 
Tranquebar Mission. Even the very first theologian, Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg 
who landed on the 9th of July 1706 at Tranquebar, turned out to be the very 
first German Dravidologian and thus the prototype of his successors. He was 
really at home in this language, he is said to have spoken it as well as his 
mother tongue ‘and like a native Malabarian’”.® B. Ziegenbalg went on reading 
and reading Tamil. Some books he went over a hundred times, and even 
while dining he would listen to the reading of Tamil texts. He was not.a 
narrow-minded man: he read books of theological, historical, philosophical, 
philological and also medical contents.® In his “Bibliotheca Malabarica”- of 
August 1708 which has been re-discovered at Malle again inl958!° he lists 
the 161 books he had read giving the titles and the contents thus offering a 

most valuable contribution towards the history of Tamil literature. 

One of his greatest deeds was the attempt to write the first Tamil dictio- 
nary which happened to become the basis and source of all other dictionaries 
to follow and especially so of the so called Tranguebar Dictionary.‘ Already 
after two years of study he in his prosaic dictionary. had 20,000 words and 
phrases, and after another four years he had collected 40,000 words. His 
_ “Lexicon Poeticum” contained ‘17,000 words which are hardly understood by 
the common man but by scholars only.”!? This work alone served to earn 
the thanks and admiration of philologists and indologists.. But even more so 
his ““Grammatica Damulica” of 1715 which was printed in 1716 at Malle/S. (I). 
It was this grammar which 123 years later was used by the famous Friedric 
Rickert when he had to study Tamilin order to teach Tamil.1* : 





6. Herman Jensen: A classified collection of Tamil Proverbs. MadraseLondon 1897. 

7. J. Murdoch: A classified catalogue of Tamil printed books. Madras 1865 

8. B. Ziegenbalg: ‘* Ausfiihrlicher Bericht’? Vom 22.8.1708. Malle MDCCX, p. 31 
KurzgefaBte Missions- Geschichte aus Ostindien. Malle 1740 p. 172. 

9 

0 


Arno Lehmann: Alte Briefe aus Indien. Berlin 1957 p. 71-82. 


Arno Lehmann: Bibliotheca Malabarica, eine wieder entdeckte Mandschrift. 
Wissenschaftl. Zeitschrift der Martin-Luther-Universitit Malle-Wittenberg. Ges.- 
Sprachw. VIII, 4-5p. 903-906. Juni 1959, 


11. A Dictionary Tamil and English. Last ed. Tranquebar 1933. 910 pp..- 
12. Arno Lehmann: Alte Briefe aus Indien. p. 86. - | a 
13. L. Alsdorf: Deutsch—Indische Geistesbeziehungen. 1942 p. 57-8. 
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~ Later on the German theologians Fabrizius, Rhenius, Graul and Beythan 
have worked on the Tamil Grammar. }4 
_. We leave aside here all the purely theological works and fansbviods of 
Ziegenbalg1> and turn to his indological books. These’ three indological 
books had a rare fate: in Europe they were not valued and even lost, but 
after 154, 215 and 222 years resp. -only were they discovered again and printed. 
These are the ‘‘Genealogie der Malabarischen Gaotter’? (Genealogy of the 
Malabarian Gods), Madras 1867, 290 pp; das ‘‘Malabarische Meidenthum”’ 
(Melabarian Religion), Amsterdam 1926, 292 pp. and “B. Ziegenbalg’s Klei- 
nere Schriften”? (Smaller Writings), Amsterdam 1930, 87 pp. These early and 
thorough descriptions of South-Indian Hinduism were based on careful studies. 
Ziegenbalg assures his readers that he did not simply quote other authors but 
that he himself got the material from -discussions, earnest studies, conver- 
sations and source-books only. ! ® 

In the *‘Malabarian Religion” he discloesd the “principles and doctrines 
in theology and philosophy” of Hinduism. In the 26 chapters of the 1. part he 
writes about “‘what the Tamilians believe and teach’; he deals with their 
books, gods, virtues and the conception of sin, temples and festivals, priests 
and devils etc. The 2, part in 18 chapters then describes the chronology and 
the castes, ceremonies and agriculture, Physics and Medicine, art and chemi- 
stry, poetry and Poets, music and astrology, ethics and the art of soothsaying, 
about their warfaring etc. 

The “Genealogy of Malabarian Gods’ is a book of 29 printed pages, 
and yet its manuscript had been written between the 27 March and the 
31 May 1713: a magnificent piece of work in so short a time! Ziegenbalg 
knew that with this book he was to offer’? a complete genealogy of gods” the 
like of which had never untill then seen the light of the day. In it he writes 
about “the gods, their origin, form and qualities, the many names they have, 
their families, their functions and deeds, their appearances and avatars and 
abodes, pagodas, servants and holy men, their books, days of feasting and 
fasting, and the sacrifices offered in and outside the temples.”‘?' These two 
books are even today mines of wealth or, in Tamil: Kalvi kalansiam! Ziegen- 
balg had been named a ‘‘ice breaker”. 1® And this he was, especially as he 
was the first European to translate.a Tamil text into an European language. 

14. C T E. Rhenius: AGrammar of the Tamil. Language. Madras 1853, 295 pp. 


Ch Graul Outline of Tamil Grammar. Leiozig 1855, lol p.p. M Beythan: Prakti- 
sche Gramatik der Tamilsprache. Leipzig 1943, 225 pp. : | 

15. Lists are found in: 
Arno Lehmann: Es begann in Tranquebar. 2. ed. Berlin 1956 ...Note. 27: p 319321 ; 
Arno Lehmann: Malle und die siidindische Sprachund Religionswissenschafe. 
Wiss Zeitschr. der Martin-Luther-Universitat Malle ‘Wittenberg, Ges.—Sprachw 

-  Reihe Nr. 2, Il-1952-53, Meft 3 Note 18 p. 156 

16. Malabarisches Midenthum. Editor: W.Caland.: Amsterdam 1- 26: p 15. 

17. - Genalogie der Malabarischen Gétter. Editor: W. Germann Madras 1867 p.1 

18. F, Merkel: Ein vergessener Eram onerorsener: Forschungen und Fortschritte. 9 Jahrg. 
Nr. 16. Berlin 1 6.1933 p. 234-5. 
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These translations we find in his “Smaller Writings’’.1® He translated into 
German Nidi Venba, Kondrei Vendan and Ulaga Nidi,?° 

When Ziegenbalg wrote the books mentioned and -even translated from 
Tamil into German he wanted ‘‘to serve the much beloved Europe” and he 
also desired to fight against the then prevailing idea (based on entire ignora- 
nce!) as though” the Malabarians were a barbaric nation without scholarship 
and moral virtues”. -He himself had learned “‘to have better ideas’’.?1 He 
also thought of helping his successors, to serve them as an- eye-opener and to 
make their work eaSier- though sometimes he felt that his work was not a mere 
joy but also a plaque. ? ? 

-- Ziegenbalg’s contemporary colleague J. E. Grindler we owe “thanks for 
his treatise on ‘The Malabarian Medicus”. In this paper he collects what the 
Tamilians had done in the field of medicine. With it he wants to be of service 

to the European medical men.?* The original manuscript is still with us at 
the Mission Archives at Halle/S. The next man to be mentioned as dravidolo- 
gist and translator of high grades is Karl Graul. His outstanding work is. the 
ssBibliotheca Tamulica” sive Opera praecipua Tamuliensium’’.?4 The first of 
the four volumes contains on 203 pp. the German translation of ‘Tria opera 
Indorum philosophiam orthodoxam exponentia” ie.. Kaivalyanavanita, 
Pancadasaprakarana and Atmabodaprakasika. 

Vol. Il, with 174 pp, contains a fine printing of ihe Tamil text of 
Kaivalyanavanita and its translation into English as to serve also the English 
speaking students of Tamil. Added are a- Tamil Glen and grammatical 
annotations. 

Vol. ILI, 196 pp., is also very important : The Cial of ‘iguvanluvay, 
‘sthe jewel of the whole Tamil literature’? is translated into German! and 
Vol. IV is even more wonderful: it contains the Tamil text of the Kural and 
below the same text in common Tamil, and in addition a translation into 
Latin Grammatical notes and a glossary are added. Hardly known are two more 
of his translations which were published in the “Zeitschrift der Morgenlan- 
dischen Gesellschaft” 1854 and 1857. There we find ‘Siva jnanasittiyar” -and 
Nambi’s «Akapporul”’. My predecessor Professor Dr. H. W. Schomerus is the 


19. B. Ziegenbalg'’s Kleinere Schriften. Editor: W.Caland. Amsterdam 1930. 
920. Arno Lehmann: Es begann in Tranquebar, 1956, p. 55. 
ai. B Ziegenbalg : Malabarisches Meidenthum p. 11 and 16 ; 
_ + . _ Kleinere Schriften p. 11 and 25. 
| 90. -B. Ziegenbalg Malabar. Meidenthum p. Genealogie der Malabar. Gotter p. 3, 
93. Arno I ehmann: Mallesche Mediziner undMedizinen am Anfang der deutsc'1-indischen 


Beziehungen. Wiss. Zeitschr. der Martin-Luther-U tat Mallee 
Math.-Nat Jahrg- V, Meft 2 p. 117-132 so . md ittenberg. 


24. Karl Graul, Bibliotheca Tamulica 7 
]. Tamulische Schriften zur Erlauterung des Vedanta Systems. Leipzig 1854, 


2 pp- 
‘Il Kaivaljanavanita A Vedanta Poem. Leipzig-Lon lon 1855 174 p 
OTL. ioe ae Kural des Tiruvalluvar. Ein Gnomischzs Gedicht. Leipzig-London 1855 
IV. Kural fol Tiruvalluvar. Migh Tamil Text. Leipzig 1865, 335 pp. 
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next in the line of German dravidologists. 1912 appeared his ““Caiva-Siddha- 
nta’’, 444 pp. In this source-book on Indian Mystics he made the reader see 
the sharp Tamilian intellect and what this was able to produce.- Schmomerus 
later on translated into German ‘* The Hymns of Manikka Vasaga, 215 pp. and 
also the -‘Periya Purana”, 306 pp. This book also cantains a translation of the 
Tiruvyatavurarpurana. He also is the translator of the songs of Karaikkal 
Ammaiyar and the Andal Alvar.25 When he died he left about 1000 pages 
of manuscripts and translations the titles of which I mentioned elsewhere. 2¢ 

For the time being the last in this line is the present writer’s name who 
spent more than seven years in South India. “The Hymns of Tayumanavar” 
were for the first time translated into German,?7 andat the same time this 
translation is the first really complete one, without any omission, into any 
European language. This “prince of Tamil mystics” certainly deserves to be 
widely known! In another translation I went down to the time about 800 p. 
Chr. Thus this selection of hymns from the Devaram is the one going furthest 
back in Tamil literature. Translated were hymns sung by Tirujjanasambanda- 
nayanar, Tirunavukkarsu nayanar and Sundaramurti ynayanar. The hymns of 
these famous singers help greatly to understand and to value the bhakti 
religion. | 

Within the vast field of Indology the studies in and translations of 
Tamil literature are but a small section. Yet: they belong to the whole of 
Indology which no longer can be considered to be the field of Sanscrit-literature 
only, Tamil literature helps to serve asa key towards the understanding of 
Indian philosophy and religion, Indian mystics and Indian ethics. It therefore 
should be the concern of indologists and theologians, philosophers and students 
of linguistics. | 


25. M. W. Schomerus: Indien und das Christentum I, Malle 1931 p- 177-198. 


26. A List is found in 


Arno Lehmann: Die sivaitische Froémmigkeit der tamulischen Exbauungsliteratur. 
Berlin 1948 p. 27. 


27. Ano Lehmann: Die Nymnen des Tayumanavar. Texte zur Gottesmystik des 
. Minduismus. Giiters]oh 1935, 270 pp. 


28. Arno Lehmann: Die sivaitische Frémmigkeit der tamulischen Erbauungsliteratur. 
Berlin 1948. 
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' SEMANTIC VARIATION IN WORDS— 
SANSKRIT AND DRAVIDIAN 


Sri. P. Thirugnanasambandham, M.A., L.T. 


Vagarthaviva samprktau vagartha pratipattaye | 
Jagatah pitarau vande Parvati-Paramesvaran || 


‘I offer my obeisance to the Divine pair, Parvati and Parameévara, 
the parents of the Universe, who are inextricably united like speech and sense 
in order to gain a knowledge of them.’—Kalidasa, Raguvhamésa. 

The study of the nature of meaning in Language is a neglected field in 
Linguistics. Elaborate treatises have been written dealing with forms of 
expression because this aspect of study can be pursued with some precision. 
But the natuge of meaning, how they came to be associated with certain 
expressions and how they underwent changes elude our understanding. The 
reason is not far to seek. Words as audible phonemes are fairly well defined 
with certain clear cut properties that are found to obey certain fixed laws in 
each language. But the meanings are not independent entities existing in a 
logical world obeying laws of their own and capable of being clearly set forth. 
How a particular word came to be associated with a particular meaning is 
embedded in the womb of pre-historical antiquity to have a knowledge of 
which we haye no means. It is perhaps for this reason that the Indian 
logician says ‘ Asmat sabdat ayam arthah boddhavyah iti [svareccha’ (It is the 
will of God that a particular meaning is to be understood from a particular 
word.) 

Semasiology, the science of sense and symbol is yet in its infancy. But 

one thing is clear-and that is expressed by certain poets, philosophers and 
grammarians—namely, that word and meaning are eternally and inseparably 
associated. Jaimini, the founder of the Mimamsa system, gives the aphorism 
‘Autpattikas tu gabdasya arthena sambandha.’ (The relation between word 
and meaning is eternal.) Varttikakara, the grammarian says, ‘Siddhe Sabda- 
rtha sambandhe—’ (when word, its meaning and their relation are learnt to be 
eternal—) The same idea is echoed by the poet Kalidasa in the invocatory 
verse prefixed to this article. | 
‘It is true that every word is ever associated with a sense. It is equally 
true that the word and the sense are ever in a state of flux. When the 
difference becomes marked both in the form of the word and in the content 
of the sense or in either, the grammarian takes note of it and we have a richer 
and more colourful vocabulary. A study of Tolkappiyar’s uri-iyal or the 
Sanskrit lexicons will bear this out. This may happen in the same language 
at different periods or among cognate languages or even among languages 
he fate, belonging to different families borrowing words from one another. Such 
oa, changes may be in the form of generalisation or specialisation, abstraction or 
“concretion of some form of transference by dropping out or by laying greater 


“yess on gne aspect of the older sense or by accretion of a new one by 
















association. Myriad are the modes of change conditioned by diverse factors, 
historical and social, geographical and temporal, an urge to use figurative 
expression, euphemism etc. | 

The linguist is concerned as much if not more with the language spoken 
both by the learned and lay as with the literary expression to illustrate the 
linguistic laws and phenomena. The illustrations that follow are based on 
this principle. (Vide. Tol., Col., Eccam. 463.) 

To illustrate the semantic change in the same language we have the 
testimony of Tolkappiyar who in Tol., Col., Uri., stitras 308 and 309 records 
the words ‘lyaipw’ and ‘Isaippu’ in the sense of ‘uniting’ and ‘sound’ respectively. 
The latter word minus the suffix ‘—pu’ is ‘Igai’ (sound and later musical sound). 
That both the words are basically the same is quite conceivable since the 
change of ‘ya’ to ‘sa’ is not uncommon in Tamil eg. ‘vayil’ and ‘vasal’ used 
by the poet Kamban and ‘puyal’ and ‘pusal’ in common parlance. What is 
noteworthy in the sutras is the general sense of ‘uniting’ came to be restricted 
to the particular things united vz. the ‘sounds’. It is in this sense that the 
word ‘Isai’ is used in Puram. 374—Ma-k-kinai.......igai? (The big drum 
having sounded). Thereis a further extension of meaning when the word 
comes to mean that which is ‘sung, ‘the fame’, in which sense the poet Thiru- 
valluvar uses the word ‘Ital igai pada valdal’ (To give is to live a life full of 
fame.) So does the word ‘mathar’ which meant in Tolkappiyar’s days ‘katal’ 
(love) come to be used by the poet Kamban and others in the sensé of ‘woman’ 
perhaps because it was the distinguishing feature of woman to express love ina 
charming and. graceful manner. | | | 

To take one illustration of semantic change in cognate languages, the 


word ‘tamadam’ or ‘tamasam’ means ‘tardiness or delay.’ This is taken from Skt. 


‘tamasa’ meaning ‘ignorance’ which goes back to an earlier. meaning ‘darkness’. 
The concept that ‘darkness’ and ‘ignorance’ are interrelated is evident-also from 
the English usage ‘I was kept in the dark about it. There is an element of 
disapproval implicit in the word ‘tamadam’ in such usage ‘paiyan tamadamaha 
pallikku vandan’ (The boy came tardily (late) to the school.) In colloquial 
Malayalam, a cognate language of Tamil, a further semantic development is 
noticed. The word also means ‘staying’ eg. ‘evideya tamasan’ (where do 
you stay 2) | | ie att ete oaks: 
__ We shall now consider a few illustrations to indicate how the same 
word or its variant that is considered on good authority like Prof. Burrow, 
Dr. Caldwell, Dr. S.K. Chatterjee and others as loan words borrowed by the 
Dravidian tongue from Sanskrit and vice versa came to possess different 
meanings. When people speaking two different languages exist side by side it 
is inevitable that there should be mutual interaction between them. The fact 


that certain words from Sanskrit had crept into the Dravidian languages is . a 
evident from Tolkappiyam and later works. There is no wonder therefoz” 


that “the most important source of the foreign element in the- Sans 
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vocabulary is to be found in the Dravidian languages......and the form. of 
words met with in the loan words in Sanskrit does not differ materially from. 
that which is arrived at by the comparative study of the existing Dravidian 
languages.”* (Prof. T. Burrow (Oxford)—The Sanskirt Language- -ch. VITI-Nou 
Aryan influence on Sanskrit pp. 379 and 387.) as 

_ Skt. ‘Pandita’ is used from very early times in the sense of one ake is 
learned, wise, shrewd etc. But this is one of the words given by Prof. Burrow 
as a derivative of the Dravidian word ‘pandu’ (to ripen, to mature) which 
occurs in Tam. ‘pandaya nanmarai’ used by saint Manikkavachakar in the 
sense of ‘ancient,’ a development from the older idea of ‘to ripen’ found in 
Telugu language. A transition “on ‘ripeness’ to being ‘old’ or ‘learned’ is 
quite natural. 

Skt. ‘Karmakara’: Ka. ‘Kammira’, Tam. ‘Kammala.? The word in 
Sanskrit literally means ‘one who does an act.’ We find the. specialisation in 
sense both in Sanskrit and Tamil. In Sanskrit it generally means a mechanic 
‘or ‘artisan.? In Tamil it is further specialised to denote a ‘blacksmith,’ a 
sense in which it is used even to-day. 

«Skt. ‘ani’ is one which occurs in the Rig-Veda i in the sense of the ‘pin of 
‘the axle.’ Dr. Buhler derives ‘ ani’ from the root ‘ar’, the original meaning of 
which was, he supposes, ‘to fit’. Dr. Caldwell prefers to trace this word from 
‘the Dravidian root ‘an’ which is found in words like ‘ani’ (jewel), ‘anuhu’ 
(approach), ‘anmai’ (near), ‘andai’ (neighbouring) etc. If it was borrowed 
from the Dravidian it must have been done after the word had already come 
to denote the specific sense of the ‘pin’ based on an earlier general sense of 
‘what is near and therfore what fastens a thing.’ 

Skt. ‘Kevala’ is used in the sense of ‘only’, ‘exclusively one’s own’, 
‘absolute’ etc. The Jains use the word ‘kevala-jaana’ in the sense of ‘the highest 
possible knowledge.’ In logic the term ‘Kevala-vyatireki’ means the ‘one 
which pertains ‘only’ to separateness.’ There is no element of anything 
derogatory in these expressions. But in terms like ‘Kevala- karmi’ (one who 
performs mere work without intelligence), ‘Kevaladi’ (one who eats by oneself 
alone) there is an element of peroration. This tendency is crystallised in the 
modern Tamil usage ‘Kevalamana geyal’ (a derogatory act). 

Skt. ‘Keyira’. Dr. Gundert derives the word from the Dravidian ‘kai+ 
uru’ (what is on the hand) In Sanskrit however it signifies a particular orna- 
ment worn on the upperarm. Here we find specialisation in sense. 

Skt. ‘Abhasa’ is used largely in the sense of ‘appearance’ or ‘semblance’. 
It is used in that sense in word like ‘bhavabhasah’ (seeming sentiment) and 
‘hetvabhasah’ (spurious cause). A sense of disapproval is implicit in such 
things that areapparent but not genuine. For instance the love between a 
lady of high status and one of subordinate rank is described as ‘bhavabhasah’ 
“ne ‘bhava’ here being ‘rati’ or love. A loathsome feeling arises when this is 
$b’sribed. It.is this aspect of feeling associated with the original significance 
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of ‘abhasa’ that is stressed in the colloquial usage in Bt abhasamana 
padam’ (an indecent picture.) 

Skt. ‘Attahasa’ means ‘a loud peal of laughter.’ This word is parti- 
cularly associated with Lord Siva who is supposed to have made such a peal 
of laughter in a mood of exultation at the time of reducing the Tripura demons 
to ashes and hence it became a synonym of Siva. This great exploit of Siva 
was of course accompanied by great devastation and chaos. Today when the 
impish boys yell and throw about things pell-mell we find the elders exclaiming 
remonstrantly <Indap pasangal pannukira attahasam porukkamugiyavillai.’ 
Here the original significance of the word gives place to thé idea of confusion 
and chaos, the din and bustle that accompanied that act of laughter. We find 
here the transference of meaning from the main to the accessory act. 

We find many more instances of semantic variation when the word 
passes from one language to another. I shall content with giving the source 
word and the deriyatiye in regard to a few of them, Skt. ayasara (time) > Tam, 
avasara (haste); Skt. avastha (state of mind)> Tam. ayasthai (suffering); 
Tam. candu (paste)>Skt. candana (sandal paste); Skt. atisaya (cxcellence) > 
Tam. atisaya (wonder); Tam. masu (dirt)> Skt. magi (ink); Skt. Vikara 
(change) > Tam. vikara (ugly); Tam, ulakkai (pestle) > Skt. ulikhala (mortar). 
Skt. ‘gostha’:(cow-house) > Skt. and Tam. ‘gosthi’ (a group of men); Tam. 
KGn (crooked) > Skt. ‘Kona’ (angle); Skt. ajiia (command) > Tam. anai (oath). 








INFLUENCE OF TAMIL 
ON 
SPOKEN URDU IN TAMIL NAD 


Md. Yousur KOKAN, M.A. 


A few years ago, a Madrasi friend happened to meet a North Indian 
Urdu scholar,at Mount Road, and after talking with him for some time took 
leave of him saying, “ Achchha Moulana! Ham Jake ate hain’, (well Moulana! 
I shall go and come back). The North Indian scholar thought that he would 
come back. So he waited for him standing by the side of the road. At that 
moment Mr. S. M. Fossil passed by that way and seeing the scholar standing 
there, went to him and chatted with him for some time. When the Madrasi — 
friend did not turn up even after a long time, Mr. Fossil asked the scholar 
what did his Madrasi friend tell him at the time of his departure. The scholar 
repeated the same words quoted above. Mr. Fossil immediately understood 
the mistake of the scholar, He told him that his Madrasi friend would never 
turn up, as this was the general expression, used in Madras State at the time of 
finally parting for the day. In North India the people would generally say, 
«¢ Achchha! Ham Chalté hain’ (well! I shall go). The expression used in 
Sotth India is nothing buta translation of the Tamil expression “ Sari! Nan 
Poi Varughirein ”’. 

An Urdu knowing Tamilian Muslim once visited Delhi. He was going 
through Chandni Chowk at Delhi, when he stopped before a shop and asked 
its owner to give him a match box, saying ‘‘Achchha Sahib. Ek angar ka 
dabba do”? (well sahib! give me a match box). As it was purely an 
expression generally used in Madras, the shopkeeper could not understand 
him, The Tamilian Muslim pointed out with his finger the packet of the 
match boxes, The shopkeeper struck his forehead with his hand and said 
Are Baba ! Is ko diya salai kaho, diya salai (well Baba ! call ita match box, 
a match box), The Delhi shopkeeper could fiot understand the Tamilian — 
Muslim, just because the latter used the tfanslation of the Tamil expression, 
«Thi petti”’. 

Our South Itidiaii Urdu knowing friend's sometimes become a laughing 
stock when they visit the North Indian places and come in contact with the 
Urdu knowing peoplé theré. They use such words which are current only in 


- South India aid fiot properly uniderstod in the North. While asking for the 


change of a coin of a currency noté a south Indian ffiend would unhesitatingly 
say “chiller dijiye’? a word which has been taken from Tamil and Telugu 
“ Chillarai”’ and adopted in Urdu, whéreas the Gorféct word used in North 
India would be “chutta’? or “khurda” for change. A South Indian would 
very often entér a hiotel and ask for “khana”’ cooked fice, which according to 
North Indian friends means only “meal”; they use “roti” for bread atid 


-« chawal’”? for cooked rice whereas we the Tamilians use “‘roti’® for bréad' arid 


‘khana” for cooked rice. There in no separate word for cooked rice iw Tamil 
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except “soru’’ which convey both the meanings of meals and cooked rice. 
So also in the spoken Urdu here ‘‘khana” is used both for cooked rice and 
general meals. _ 

Muslims had settled down in South India even before the invasion of 
Sultan Alauddin Khilji (1316 A. D.). After the establishment of Bahmani 
kingdom a new language came into existence which was known as Dakani or 
Hindi in South India and acquired the name of Urdu during the Mughal rule 
in North India. The South Indian Dakani or Hindi differed from the 
language in the North in many respects. One fundamental difference between 
these two, was that in past tense transitive, whereas. verbs followed objects 
instead of subjects in number and gender. in South Indian Dakani, verbs 
in all cases followed the subjects, » 

With the establishment of a. Muslim kingdom at Arcot, many of the 
Muslim scholars also came to the South and ‘settled down at Arcot, Vellore, 
Trichinopoly and Madras. Many of them belonged to Bijapur and other 
cities under the suzerainty of the five Muslim kingdoms. Their mother 
tongue was Dakani but they wrote mostly in Persian and Arabic. During the 
later half of the eighteenth century, they began - writing books in Dakani 
language also. Moulana Nizamuddin Ahamad Khan, Moulana Baqir Agah, 
Moulana Muhammad Hussain, Moulvi Ghulam Abdul Qadir Nazir and Qazi 
Badruddowla wrote several books in Dakani, which they called Hindi. In 
them they maintained a language which differed from the language spoken in 
North India, in style, mode and diction. The language slowly drifted to 
chaste Urdu in the first half of the twentieth century. But in South India the 
spoken language still continued the same as it was during the nineteenth century. 
Many of the words and phrases used in the spoken language are those taken 
from Tamil or Telugu. “ Vandi” or “Bandi” are Tamil and Telugu words 
for cart. Here in South India the general term for cart is “Bandi”, So also 
the other parts of the cart just like “neutarhi’’, “Poot’’*« Kadakuchchi’’, “erkal’’, 
«« Baddai ’’, “ yadukattai’*, **Achchi’’; Kadani’, etc. Many of the terms in 
agriculture have either been adopted from Tamil or they have been translated 
in Urdu here. For example ‘‘rope chorna” or “rope lagana” is being used 
for sowing paddy or planting saplings. Nobody will understand them if they 
are used in North India. The word “bowr” is used in North India for the 
mango flowers, but we in South India use “phool” which is a translation of 
«Pu? in Tamil. “Mootai” is a Tamil word for loaded bags. The same word 
is being used in Urdu in Tamil Nad instead of “Bora” used in North India. 
From this word has been coined an idiom “mootai chorna’’ for gossipping. 

These are onlya few examples of the very. many Tamil words. and 
expressions used in the spoken Urdu here. The Tamilians have gone to the 
extent of using Tamil words and epithets as part and parcel of their names. 
For example “Allah Pitche” is equivalent to “Faqirullah” or « Allah 
Bakhsh,”’ if properly expressed in Arabic or Persian respectively. 
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The preposition “ku’’ in the objective case is purely a Tamil suffix. 
Thus we say “mujh ku”, “tugh ku”, “tumku”, “ham ku”, “us ku”, 
“un ku” for “enakku ”’, “engalukku ’’, “ unakku’’, “ungalukku” “ avanukku ” 
“ avangalukku’”’ respectively. 

The Muslims in the North enriched Urdu language by using many 
Arabic and Persian words of one and the same meanings. “Wiladat’? and 
< Paidaish *? are synonyms for“ Birth”. Sanskrit word “ Janam” also is 
being used. Nobody objects if any one uses them in his language. He may 
use “ Yam-i-Wiladat °’, “ roz-i-paidaish *” or “ Janam din” for “birthday”, 
as they have been taken from Arabic, Persian and Hindi respectively. Many of 
the English and other foreign words like, “ station”, “railway ’’, “ engine ”’, 
< machine ”’, “ motor ’’, “ car’ etc, have got into the Urdu language and they 
are being used freely. If any South Indian uses Tamil words and expressions 
in Urdu, the Urdu scholars in the North discredit them by simply saying that 
they are not being used in North India. Ifanysuch words get a wider currency 
in a language of a big country like India, and they are not against the 
temperament of the language, they may be accepted and regarded as synonyms 
with similar words used and understood in North India. 
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TRANSFORMATION ANALYSIS OF A LYRIC 
OF 


PURANAANUURU * 
Dr. V. 1. Subramoniam, M.A., Ph.D. (Ind., U.S.A.) 


The corpus under analysis is the 61st stanza of PuRanaanuuRu, one of 
the Sangam classics, dated to belong to early Christian era on external 
evidence. 

The stanza has 19 metric lines which is reproduced i in phonemic script 
with literal and free meaning in English in the Appendix. 

A sentence is defined as a stretch between space or fullstop and space or 
fullstop. The sentence stretch is divided into shorter stretches called words. 
A word is a short stretch between space or fullstop or word or clitic juncture 
and space or fullstop or word or clitic juncture. The composition of a word is 
a Stem + affixes (Eg. Nel: paddy; malaintoor: those who fought) Stem + 
Stem + affixes (Eg. KannuRai: which (was) spread on (curry). 

The sentence is of two types. 

i, Predicate (P) 
Eg. ilam: not-we (we have not) 
ii. Subject (S) + Predicate 
Eg. yaam ilam: we not-we (we have not). 
The P may bea Finite Verb, Appellative Verb, (Verbal Noun, Conjugated 
Noun)! ora Noun. 
Eg. aRikuvar: will know-they Finite Verb Predicate, 
ilam: not-we Appellative Verb Predicate 
kannuRat: curry Noun Predicate 
The S may be a (Appellative Noun) Verbal Noun, Conjugated Noun ora 
Noun. | 
Fg. malaikkunar: those who will fight, Verbal Noun. 
malaintoor: those who fought, Conjugated Noun. 


yaam: we, Noun 
Each constituent § or P can be expanded by four modes :— 
1. by words. 


2. by derived sentence expansions. 

3. by infinite sentence expansions. 

4. by hooked sentences. 
The expansion by words is of six types :— 

a. case word expansion. 

-b. (secondary finite verbs). 
c. clitics. 
e The cue for this paper has been taken from the ‘Syntactic Structures’ by Noam Chomsky. 


1. The bracketed items are-not in the stanza but available elsewhere. 
The English meaning items aaa in brackets indicate that they are supplied to make 


cow _ 











a ee ane eee 
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d. (uriccol ie; those stems which do not take any affix). 
e. adjectives. 
 f. (adverbs).- 7 | 
a) Case word expansion may or may not have case sign. They are 
further divided into those which are expansions of Nouns (V. Ns., and Appella- 
tive Nouns) and those which are expansions of Verbs, Appellative Verbs. and 
Conjugated Nouns or Verbal Nouns. 
Possessive and vocative cases are expansions of Nouns: 
Eg. vaalai-tuniyal: of the fish cut (the cut of the fish). 
'  nel-cooRu: of the paddy cooked-rice. 
’ cooRRukkannuRai: of the cooked-rice curry. 
' tantayar-poor: of the father’s haystack. 
pennaippalam: of the palmyra palm fruit. 
-naattupporunan: of the country chief. 
cenniyakalam: Cenni’s chest. 
: | avan-t0ol: his shoulder. 
. All other cases except possessive and vocative are expansions of the Verbs, 
Objective case: | 
Eg. neytal-katkum: neytal flower (who) will throw. 
talampu-tatintu: mud banking plants having cut. 
cuutu-tatumaaRum: stack of the ear of corn, who will falter. 
palam-munaiyin: fruit if (they) hate. 
. palam-tota: fruit to touch. 
-.. uRuti-aRikuvar: firmness will know-they. 
toolmalaintoor: shoulder those who fought. 
‘ati-porunta: feet to take shelier. — 
: | kantanRv-ilam : the | act of knowing we (know) not. | 
a | Dative case _ eg ; 
tamakku-aRikuvar: to cans will know they. 
Ablative case 
atanin ilam: that ( compared) not-we. 
Sociative case 
aampalotu katkum: with water lily flower who will throw. 
 Locative case 7 7 
ceRuvil itta: on the field which was placed. 
kalani tatumaaRum: on the land who will falter. . 
poor eeRi: on the haystack having climbed. 7 
If X is a case expansion of Z, and Y is also a case expansion of Z then 
their order of occurrence is K, Y—>Z. They mostly precede Ze Rarely 
they follow Z. In the following example they follow. 
Eg. aRikuvartamakku:  will-know-they to them. 2 
7 (2 +. -aRikuvar uRuti: will-know-they firmness. ane ao 
eo aRikuvar tamakku uRuti:; will-know - they to them =’ 
er : 
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b) Clitics are of two types. Of constituents or expansions. except 
uriccol. Only clitics of constituents occur here. 
Es. ilam-ee: not-we-+cl 
c) Adjectives are of two types: with adjective marker and without 
marker. In other words, they are cancun. bases. Daly adjective base word 
expansions are found, A 4 
Eg. ciRu-neytal: small Neytal flower. 
putu-nel: mew paddy. 
ven-cooRRu: white cooked-rice. 
-van-kai: strong hand. - 
pun-talai; scanty (haired) head 
viyan-palam: big fruit. - 
celum-pennai: abundant palmyra palm. i 
2. By derived sentence expansions. They are expansions of Nouns and 
Verbal Nouns which are either constituents of a sentence or expansions of 


the constituents, Such sentence expansions (E) are case compounds. Case 


compounds are of the objective case orf the locative case. — - 
Derivation of objective case compounds :— 
KS 
 § ap P—> 8S <-> VE 
i, loss of case marker 
ii. loss of person, number and gender marker 
iii. loss of tense sign fepyonal): 
iv. lossof base. 
v, XI, X2—> X2, X1 
kataiciyar kuulaiyai utaiyar : kataiciyar women plaits have-they 
(kataiciyar women have plaits) 
kataiciyar kuulai utaiyar 
kataiciyar kuulai utai 
kataiciyar kuulai 
kuulai-kataiciyar (kataiciyar with plaits) 
talai kataiciyar : leaf garment -kataiciyar (kataiciyar with leaf at 
kan-tuniyal: space cut (cut with space) 
katirkkalani: ear of corn field (field with ear of corn) 
talaicciRar: head urchins (urchins with head) 
kool-pennai: bunch palmyra palm (palmyra palm with bunch) 
yaanar-naatu: new income land (land with new income) 
kaiccenni: hand (Cola king) Cenni (Cola king Cenni with hand) 
teerccenni: chariot Cenni (Cenni with chariot) 
taar-akalam: Garland chest (chest with garland) 
cilaittaar: rainbow garland (rainbow like garland) 
scative case compounds : 
KS XK 
Ss —>P —> 8 <> VE 


sa aie aie oe 
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i. loss of case marker | 
ii. loss of person, number and gender marker . 
iii, loss of tense marker (optional) 
iv. loss of base | 
v. XI, X2—p> X2, X1. Ss 
vaalai palanattil ullatu : the fish (is) in the field. 
vaalai palanam ullatu | 
vaalai palanam ul 
valai palanam 
palanam vaalai —> palana vaalai- the fish in the field 
kat-poor: space haystack (the haystack on the. space) 
vaikal-yaanar: daily new income (the new income in all days) 

If X isa derived compound expansion of Z, and Y is also a derived 
compound expansion of Z, then the order of occurrence is XY —> Z, They 
always precede Z. 

kuulaikkataiciyar : plait kataiciyar women 
talaikkataiciyar : leaf garment kataiciyar 
kuulaitalaikkataiciyar : plaited (and) leaf garmented kataiciyar 

3. Infinite sentence expansions are of three types: Verbal Participles 
which are expansions of Verbs, Relative Participles, Relative Participle 
Compound Bases, Verbal Nouns and rarely Appellative nouns which are 
either constituents or expansions of units of a sentence. | 

They are of two types: same Subject and same or different Subject 
Verbal participles. Same Subject Verbal participles are derived by the 
following rulcs :— | 

‘KS HW 

KP ¥. 

i, loss of person, number and gender marker, 

ili, addition of V.P, marker, 

tatintanar : cut-they 

1. tatint 

ii. tatintu: having cut 
maanti: having eaten 
eeRi : having climbed 
vicaittu : having pounced 
eluntu : having risen 

- taalaatu : without delay 

Same or different Subject V.P. 

HSK 

KP Y 

i. loss of person, number and gender marker 

li. loss of tense sign 


AYN Oo 
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iii, addition of V.P. marker 
aayiRRu: had become-it 
i, aayiR—-y aayin 
ll, aay—> aak 
ili, aaka: to become 
munaiyin : if they hate 
tota: to touch 
vaala : to live 
If X and Y have the same subject as Z then the order of expansion is 
XYZ or ZXY; if Y is a different subject VP then the same subject VP 
preceeding Y will be its expansions. Y will be the expansion of the following 
different subject VP or the Finite verb, Verbal Noun, Relative Participle, 
Relative Participle Base, Appellative Verb, or Appellative Noun. 
Eg. eeRi, eluntu, tota muyalum: having climbed, having risen . 
to touch they who will try 
vaalakkantanRu : to live it which (was) seen. 
2. Relative Participles are expansions of Nouns, Verbal Nouns, Appella- ,- 
tive Verbs and Appellative Nouns. They are derived by the following rules.: _— 
KS ¥ 
4S <—>P \—>E S—>VE 
i. dropping of person number gender marker 
ii. optional if it is future um 
iii, addition of R.P. marker 
iv. transposition of constituents according to adjectivization 
(a) XI, X2, X3—> X2, X3, X1 if adjectivization is for X1 
(b) X1, X2, KI > X1, X3, X2 if ae leedee noe is for X2 
KS 4 
‘kataiciyar eeRu kattanar: the kataiciyar women on the field threw. 
1. kataiciyar eeRu Katt | 7 - 
2. kataiciyar ceRu katta 
3: malareles katta ceRu : (on) the f ield which was thrown (by) the 
kataiciyar women. 
Eg. itta palanam : field (in) which (it) was placed. 
tatumaaRum-vinaifiar : workers who will falter. 
muyalum-naatu : land who will attempt. 
ne{um- poor : haystack which will be tall. 
porunta-valloor ; the able ones who had taken shelter. 
varuntakkaantal : seeing (those) who had suffered. 
3. Relative Participle Compound Bases are ‘expansions of Nouns, 
Verbal Nouns, Appellative Verbs and Appellative Nouns. They are derived 
by the following rules:- — | 


KS H 
a § <> PY ES <—> VE 
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i, dropping of person, number and gender marker, 

ii. optional if it is future um. 

iii, dropping of tense marker. 

iv. (a) X1, X2, X3,—>X2, XK3, X1 

(b) X1, X2, X3—> X1, K3, X2 

KS ¥ a. . 

neytal maantatu : the neytal flower (is) superior. 

neytal maant 

‘neytal maan pees. = fe: a2 

maan neytal : superior neytal. flower. 

Eg. tantalai: cool leaf garment. 
- milir ceRu ; dorting field... - 
| paruuukkan : big space. 
~— niitu katir : long ear of corn. 
patu-palam : ripening fruit. 
kuRaikkan : small space. 
vilamku-kai : shining hand. 
‘uRal-tool : similar shoulder. 
iyal-teer : moving chariot. 
tini-tool ; tough shoulder. - 
tiruntati: clear feet. 

If XYn are Relative participle or Relative participle. compen expan- 
sion of Z, then the order of occurrence is XYn—>Z. They always precede Z. 
In XYn, the R.P. precede R.P. Compound Base. 

4. Hooked sentences (S) are expansions of Noun, Appellative N, 
Appellative V; Verb, Verbal Noun and Conjugated Noun by an appropriate 
hooker which may be a Verbal Participle or Relative Participle or a clitic 
according to the V or N with which it is hooked. The hookers are aaka, enin or. 

The rule for hooking are: 

(a) If S1+S2—+83 then S3 will consist of S1-+-hookér+ S2.. 

Sl avar ular : they (are) there-they (they are there). 

$2 taam aRikuvar: they will know-they (they will know). 

$3 avar ular enin taam aRikuvar: they are there (if) they will know. 
tuniyal kannuRai aaka: piece curry to become. 

6. If Sl and S2 have the same subject or if predicate is the subject of s1 
then S3 will not have the subject and-the hooker will be : 

atu kontai: that (is) a knot. 

atu kuulai: that (is) the plait. - 

kontai kuulai: plait (ed) knot; (plait which has: become a met: 
-porunan cenni: the ruler cola king Cenni, 7 

Thus sentence constituents can be expanded by one or more units. 
Units themselves can be expanded by words and derived sentence expansions. 


i6i 


Infinite sentence expansions and hooked sentences used as expansions. They 
are eapanle of expansion like sentences. : 


APPENDIX 
LYRIC—61 


PuRanaanuuRu edited by U. V. Swaminatha Iyer, 1956. p. 148. 


10, 


Kontai kkuulai ttant talai kkataiciyar 


- CiRu maan neyta laampalotu katkum 


Malamku milir cCRuvi RRalampu tatintitta 
Palana vaalai pparuuu kkat tuniyal : 

Putu nel ven cooRRu kkannuRai yaaka 

Vilaa pputai marumku vicippa maanti 

Niitu katir kkalani ccuutu tatumaaRum 

Vankai vinaifiar pun Ralai cciRaaar 

Temku patu viyan pala munayiR Rantaiyar 

KuRai kkan netum poor eeRi vicaitt eluntu  - .— - 
celum koot pennai ppalam tota muyalum =e. 
Vaikal yaanar nannaattu pporunan 

evku vilamku tatakkai yiya Reer Cenni, 

cilai ttaar akala malaikkunar ular eniR 

Raam aRikuvar tamakk uRuti yaam avan 

elu vuRal tini tool valuv inRi malaintoor 

Vaala kkantanRum ilamee. taalaatu 

Lirunt ati porunta valloor 


Varunta kkaantal ataninum ilamee. 





Literal translation | 

Plaited knots cool leaf garment (wearing) kataiciyar -women 

Small (and) fine neytal flower with water lily who will throw 

Malamku fish darting in the field shrubs for embankment having 
cut (and) heaped 

Ponds in the vaalai fish big space piece 

New paddy white cooked-rice curry to place 

Chest side place full having eaten 

Long ear of corn field of the haystack who will falter 

Strong hand (ed) farmers scanty haired young ones 

Coconut palm bearing fruits if (they) hate of their father 

Small space tall haystack having climbed having pounced having 
risen 

Abundant having palmyra palm fruit who will try 

Daily new income fertile land chief 

Lance shining strong hand moving chariots (of) the Cola 

Rainbow (like) garland (having) chest they who will fight (if) they 
(are) 
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F 15::They:wilkknow-they to them certainty. We his: | 
Crossbar (like) strong shoulder fault having not: they who. fought - 
“To live it which (will) not (be) know-not-We. Without delay 
Protecting feet who will take shelter who Se able 
«To suffer the act of seeing that-it more not-we. 


Free translation 


The kataiciyar women having plaited knot aia cool leafy. garments 
pluck the small and fine neytal and water lily flowers and throw them on the 
fields where the malamku fish darts. Surrounded by such fields is a pond 
with shrub embankment having vaalai fishes which are cut into big pieces and 
served as curry on white cooked rice of new paddy.. The strong armed farmers 
eating them stomach-full falter in the stacks of long ear of corn. The thin 
haired urchins of those farmers when they hate coconut palm fruit will climb 
on haystacks and jump up to pluck the palmyra palm fruit. Such is the 
fertility of the good land-for which the Cola is the chief. He has in his strong 
arms the bright lance. He has the swift moving chariots. If there are kings 
who would rise against him having rainbow like garland on his chest, they 
will know certainly what would be the result of it.. We have not known those 
who faultlessly fought against him spared with lif e: More than that, we have 
not known the sufferings of those ee mén who sought the Boece of his 


feet, 


« 
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The small house-lizard in Konkani 


S. M. KATRE, M.A., Ph.D. (London) 


1. The Kannada word halli=palli, house lizard’ which is shared among 
Dravidian languages by Tamil, Telugu (which has also balli asa variant), 
Malayalam and Tulu, is reflected in Marathi pal. Gujarati which borders the 
Marathi area in the North has, on the other hand, the loan-word palli from | 
Sanskrit palli, pallika beside such forms as gharoli, ghalodi, ghilodi. Konkani 
which, shares many common features with both Marathi and Gujarati on the 
one hand, in inherited vocabulary, and with Kannada on the other, with loan- 
words, has, for the house-lizard the common form sokni, and for the field or 
hedge lizard the form parli. 

2. Mayrhofer considers the Sanskrit forms as possibly related to or 
derived from Dravidian sources in his Concise Etymological Sanskrit Dictio- 
nary * and draws particular attention to the lexical word halini with initial 
h-, with relevant references. He also quotes Lidén who derives palli from #pad-ri 
with parallel semantic constructions in Greek and other Indo-European langu- 
ages. Of interest here is the Konkani form parli, ‘hedge of field lizard’, where 
the first morpheme par- can be traced to a *parr- of MIA as corresponding to 
IA reconstructed from *pad-r- as in *pad-ra-, *pad-ri-, etc. The second 
morpheme -li goes back to IA #-llika (from - allika, - illika or ullika). 

_ 3, There now remains the Konkani form sokni, ‘house-lizard’, which 
apparently is a recent formation from OIA gakun4-, sakunika, sakani-. The 
vowel in the initial syllable is quite naturally labialized by the presence of -u- 
in the following syllable which disappears in Konkani speech. The dental 
nasal demonstrates that this is a recent incorporation from OIA, and not through 
inherited forms of MIA. It is quite common that the house-lizard.is an impor- 
tantitem inthe practice of omens, and the particular branch of study in the 
Kannada speech area is covered by the words halliya gakuna. The inherited form - 
in Konkani from OIA gakunaka- is savne ‘a bird’. 


* Kurzyefasstes etymologisches Woerterbuch drs Altwidischen, Liefering il (1958) pp. 
236-f. 
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A STUDY OF OBSOLETE WORDS IN 
TAMIL AND MALAYALAM. 





Dr. §. K. NAYAR, M.A., Ph.D. 


In this short paper an attempt is made to examine a few words which are 
very popular In Malayalam, but now almost obsolete in Tamil. Many of them 
have been termed as Tigaiccol by the various commentators of Tamil Classics. 
This is obviously a wrong view as was convincingly established by Rao Sahib 
M. Raghava Aiyangar. ‘‘A tigaiccol has to be looked for not within the Tamil 


land, but outside it in the lands of people speaking alien languages. The usages 


shown as examples of tigaiccol by commentators are really tiriccol (which inclu- 
dés dialectical or unfamiliar or obsolete usages). “The interpretation of the sutra 
of Tolkappiyam-on tissaiccol will thus undergo an important change. The 
phrase ‘Sen tamil Sérnta’ in the sutra will not mean ‘adjacent to the particular 
area of Sentamil’, but ‘adjacent to all twelve lands comprising Sentamil”! . 
The meaning of the term ‘Sérnta’ is again misconstrued by not only the old 
commentators, but also by the learned Professor who corrected the commenta-: 
tors. ‘Sérnta’ means not-only adjacent, but ‘included’ in the present Malayalam, 
and therefore ‘Sentamil Sernta’ means the twelve lands ‘included in Sentamil’, ? 
In the light of this new interpretation, the Céra Country is definitely a Sentamil 
Nad, and words current in Ceranad or such words as.are referred to as Malainad 
valakkam by the Tamil Commentators are in fact genuine Sentamil words. . 

* ‘There are many words current in modern Tamil but almost obsolete in 
the daily parlance of present day Malayalis. Pani for example is at present 
‘fever’ in Malayalam, but its modern Tamil connotation is retained in a few 
compounds like panimati and paninir. Another word is mayir (Skt.smasru: 
-Masiru-mayiru) very frequently used in modern Tamil and never used in 
present Malayalam without a shade of obscenity associated with it. In cora- 
pounds like ‘kolmayir’ (Garcrwx9¢) only the word has the original dignified 


sense. The following are the other examples of words coming under this group. 


vali (erat ) : Break-wind. 
talla ( seirer) - Mother in literature; but old woman in colloquial 
| language. 
tanta (365) - -Father—indifferently used. Denotes old man also. 
fidyar (@pruig) - Sun; now retained only in poetry and as name for 
_) ' Sunday. | 


polutu (Qur~gi) : Not in the sense of ‘Sun’ as is the case with modern 
Tamil, but to mean time and that in compounds like 
= | ‘appolutu’, ‘ippolutu’ etc. Oo 
mélkku (GnavG) - West. Only in poetry. The present word is patififiayaru 
| or patififiaru. | | 
neruppu (Qsq@uiyj : Heat. Only in compound. ‘nerippotu’—a stone ora 
portable fire place. 


- 1. Some aspects of Kerala and Tamil Literature, Part I, p. 5. 
2. Prof. Elankulam P. N. Kunjan Pillai. “ & 











Tanai ( gots oof ) 
katal ( a 


vata ( QuTL.) 
(evrent-Tamil) 
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: - Water. In poetry and in compounds like tannir pandal 


varikkai (afléems) : 


yarikka (ral :) . 


(agGgém &-Tamil) ae 


pirampu (190 tbty) 


—a shed where water is given to travellers. 

Not in the sense of love ; it means core of. the tree in 
present Malayalam. 

Now in Malayalam it means only bad smell although 
orginally it meant ‘smell’, “good or bad. . 


‘Originally meant ‘jack’, Now it means ‘only a variety 
- of jack fruit. varikkaccakka (superior variety) as 


against kilaccakka (Paplike fruit, an inferior variety). 


: Ratan. Now almost obsolete. But in Mal, the word 


pannatai (uidre ent): 


palatai (urere@) 
patti (ue) 


kif (@on) 


cempottu 


_ (QF bCur gg) 


ninam. ( lever tb ) 


vitakku (aL é@) 
Am (9th) 


kulavi (@pof) . 


Matai (wen) . 


-cuvai (sea) 


matam (tore) 


_Valipad (aupur@) 


kontattam 
(Qe reve TEL) 


‘parampu’ imeans now a mat, although it is same as 


' pirampu. 


Palmyra web. Obsolete. 

Cheese. . Now it has become palpata in Malayalam. 
Cattle shed or Sheepfold. Obsolete. In some place 
names called erumappatti it retains its original meaning. 
Patti in Malayalam means dog, a bitch more accurately. 
Parrot. In poetry only this meaning is retained. Now 


_ kili means bird in general. 


Crow pheasant. . Only in poetry. Malayalam uppan. 


: Fat. In Malayalam it is clotted blood only. 


Flesh. In Malayalam’ vetakku means dead body. 

Beauty in T; antam in Mal. This word occurs in a 
compound ccantam cartal’ to shave; to become polished 
in face and head. Thus it retains original sense. 
cantam is the present word for beauty. 


: Infant. In Mal. its meaning restricted to small cylindri- 


cal stone to grind things. : 
To cook in T. In Mal. the word occurs in compounds 
like matappalli, kitchen or in matayan—the cook. (Now 
fool or good - for - nothing fellow) 

Taste. In modern Mal. it is ‘bad taste’ only. 


: Temple. In old Mal. it meant temple. Now it means 


patukkai (u@dens) : 


a hut, cottage, a storied house, a tower, a waten-Guse 


~ in fields. 


Bed in T. In modern Mal. it has the same meaning, 
but has become a rare word. In some places it refe ers 
only to the bed of the women in menstruation, © 


: Worship in T. In Mal. it is any special offering to 


e 
ea. 


God. 
Celebration. In Mal. ‘this meaning occurs, but it-is 
more popularly used for dried. salted vegetables: 


vila (a9jpr) 
pori (Qui p) 
kélvi (@scire) 


karuttu (665 Si( 
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- Celebration. Very rarely used in modern Mal. 


Knowledge. In Mal. it means only break-wind ! 


= Question and hearing in T. restricted to ‘hearing’ in 


Malayalam. 
Aim or idea in T. Strength in Mal. 


Now let us examine a few words termed.as tigaiccol in Tamil, but actually 
tiriceol as they occur-mostly in ancient Tamil classics. They are found in the 
common parlance of modern Malayalis.x : 


vellam (Qoueirarib) 


patukalai (Li@en av) : 


tunnalkkaran - 


pitikai (ufy.e5) 


aakati (stacey: 
, @idap) 


- = 


pili (96m tp ) 
(pila). | 


: . Water. The root vel (white), and water which is colour- 


less and odourless according to scientists has captivated 


_ the imagination of the Dravidians as something white 


and pure. Hence the word ‘venmai’ (venma) for white- 
ness and goodness (fig.). Refer venkorrakkuta, veliccam 
or vettam (light), veluppu (whiteness), vella muntu 


.(white cloth), veluppan kalam (early morning), vellak- 
. karan (white man, or fisher), vellan (an honest man), 


velli (silver), veli (open space), velivu (light, sobriety), 


-velli (Friday, the day: of Venus, the brightest morning 


star) etc 


Patukalam—Bad time ; inauspicious “days. Patu to 
fall. down. Fallen days. Patupattu—common song; 


silly song. 


A tailor. tunral, to be close together. tur, to fill -up ; 


tiral, to fill up a pit; tufifiana, a stitched pillow. | 
Shop. pitikatteru means bazaar. This might be a 


*~ corruption of the Skt. pitika, literally the place where 


a pitha, seat, a platform-like seat, is arranged for the 
show and sale of commodities. pitika is now very 
common in Mal. although kata is also used by a few 
people hailing from southern parts of Kerala (the erst- 
while Travancore State). In Tamil the word Pitika is 
now almost forgotton excepting) in Silappadikaram and 
its. commen taries. 


In Tamil-Malayalam, it means Saaae The ofigin of 


the word is not definitely known. angadi occurs in 


- Kannada also. Dr. Gundert ‘tries to split the word as 


anga plus ati and leaves it there unexplained. 
‘to do wrong’ is the usual meaning found in present 
Tamil.” Malayalam. also retains the very same meaning. 


It’ has also the other different shades of meaning like 


™ Most of the terms.shown here under have been listed by Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer in his 
History of Kerala Literature, Vol. I, p. 26. , 








mani (wr owl) 


poti (urs) 


ekkal (ard 50) 
( or é5G—Tamil ) | 


ataykka (sLésr) : 


(atakka) 


valamai (ourevrenw) : 


- : yvalama. 
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to fail, to die, to escape, to live etc.. but the usual 
meaning in Malayalam for this particular word is some- 
thing very interesting. In usages like ‘pila ituka’ it means 
‘to put a fine’ oe 


acelibate bachelor, child of ‘empran’, a Tulu Brahmin, 
~astudent. This word is very frequently used in the 
common parlance of Malayalis although it has almost 


been relegated to oblivion by modern Tamilians, This 


‘is obviously a borrowed term from Skt, ‘manava’. 
- Apart from the above meaning the villagers in Kerala 


have it as a pure Dravidian term to mean ‘the clump of 
blossoms at the end of a plantain bunch’, I do not 
know whether in this sense the same word occurs any- 


. where in Tamil. 


Bundle—the modern Tamil has a more popular word 
than this to denote this sense. In Mal. poti is very 
commonly used. 

Dr. Gundert says that it is ‘the sand cast ashore by 
rivers’. ‘Ekkal’ is in fact the fertile mud and mire 
thrown ashore by rivers during inundation. This isa 
very common word in Kerala especially in Travancore. 
The root is ‘ek’, to throw off, to rise. 

Arecanut. The word areca in English is evidently 
borrowed from atakka.. The old Tamil word is 
‘ataikkai’, atai means to be close. The arecanut 
bunches have close and dense growth of fruits and 


hence the name. Now in some parts of Kerala especially 


in Central and Southern Travancore, the more popular 


term is pakku, the present Tamil name. In all the 


other parts of Kerala atakka is the popular word. 
Compare atakkamaram, arecanut tree, atakkakkatti (for 


-pakkuvetti),- the special kind of knife to cut the arecanut. 


Pollution. Death pollution. Death pollution is pula 
in Mal. and birth pollution is valama.: For birth, ten 
to fifteen days, the pollution is observed by the people 
belonging to the same clan or the family where 
the birth has taken place. For cows also the same 
pollution is observed. The root of the word might be 


' ¢yvar’? to come, with a negative suffix ‘a’ vara, not to 


come and then the noun form is made out of it as va, 
plus 4 plus ayma: Valayma, weakness and arutayma 
meaning the same. Varayma becomes valayma as r and 
1 are interchangeable. 


iP 
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pattanku(utzg@) : Truth. Avery common word in Malayalam. Patu to 
pattannu die; probably, pattanku is that which does not die.* 
Truth never dies. pattatu--what happened. anku— 
annanam—the same as. Thus pattanku is ‘that which 
has happened as it is’, literally Truth. (This derivation, 
I owe to Sri. V. Rangarajan M.A., of Gandhigramam). 
aliyan ( sof wor ) : Brother-in-law; sister’s husband and wife’s brother ; 
. both are termed as aliyan in Mal. Very popular word 
in Mal. and Kannada. Compare: aliyasantana dayam. 
aliya means son-in-law or nephew in Kannada. The 
‘Telugu cognate is ‘alludu’. The origin and derivation © 
of the word are not known definitely. ali, ali and ali 
mean to melt, merge or decay; aliyan is therefore one 
who merges with the members of the family by marriage 
alliance. 
asan (4165 ) : From acarya Skt. word, teacker. The more popular 
word in Tamil derived from Acarya is Asiriyar. The 
term agan is not common in Tamil, ‘atankottu aan’ 
the famous Tamil Poet hails from South Travancore, 
In Malayalam the word agan is very common and. all 
teachers are known by the term asan. Thus agayma 
the status of the teacher has become a term to be 
applied to denote an elevated and dignified status in 
society or community. It has a feminine form in 
Malayalam <asatti’. : | 
pinakkam (George): Quarrel, fight as opposite to inakkam, agreement, union, 
concord or peace. The root is pina to entangle; 4 
pinakkal is to twist or twine; penagu in Kannada, . 
penangu in Telugu are thecognates. In Mal. the word : 
pinakkam is used very commonly to denote enemity or 


quarrel. 
karaiyamal : karayuka in Mal. means crying or weeping. For alate 
(Seong wir -wev ) in Tamil the word karayate is used commonly in Mala- 
karayate | yalam. Alal, for weeping or sobbing is a poetic usage 


in Mal. although it is very common in Tamil. 

fiayir (uip@pru9 gy): West. The cardinal where the sun falls down (sets). 
patififiar Malku is now almost a forgotten word in Malayalam 
and in its place patinfiaru is used. It is interesting to 
note down here that in documents even now the term 
melku is used to denote west. The term parififiaru has 
given birth to many other words like patififiarri, 
meaning the western chamber in a house, the sanctuary 

of ancestors and bed room of the owner. . 
All these terms occur in Silappadikaram in the sense as they are used in 


present Malayalam. 
22 
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ALTERNATION m/v IN MALAYALAM 


Dr. K. KUNJUNNI RAJA, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.) 


Every language contains certain words which can have more than one 
form. Two distinct sound-units, which are different phonemes in the language, 
might in certain words be used indiscriminately. The phonemes lose their 
substitution value in suchcases. Of course this kind of interchange is 
possible only in a few cases, as otherwise the two sound units cease to be 
distinct phonemes in the language. 

In many cases this type of alternation may be due to dialectical 
differences later getting universal acceptance, or it may be because of incomplete 
phonetic changes in a language resulting in the simultaneous presence of the 
older as well as the later forms. In most cases they cannot be treated as regular 
phonetic changes ; they are irregular and haphazard, and involve only a small 
number of words. 

In Classical Sanskrit interchange between r and / and between b and m is 
well known and is expressed by the general saying ‘ ralayor abhedah ° and 
‘ bavayor abhedah ’ (No distinction between r and /’; ‘No distinction between 
band vy’). Many examples like rohita/ichita, aram/alam, bilam/vilam, bakulah/ 
vakulah etc. are available. Whitney says (Sanskrit Grammar, * 53), ‘There is 
hardly a root containing a! which does not show also forms with r’. This 
interchange is generally explained as due to the mixing of the Western Vedic 
dialect with r-forms and the Eastern dialect with J-forms. (Brugmann, I * 254). 

In Dravidic Studies Il (BSOAS, vol. X) Professor T. Burrow has discussed 
the interchange of i and e, and of u and 0, in the Southern Dravidian languages, 
and tried to find out the earlier forms. (See also Bh. Krishnamurthi, ¢ Alter- 
flations i/e and u/o in South Dravidian ’, Language, 1958, pp. 458-68.) In the 
present paper I propose to analyse the interchange of y and m in’ Malayalam 
which has not yet been subjected to any serious study by scholars. 

The interchange of v and m is not a feature peculiar to Malayalam alone, 
but is found in some other languages as well. Changes of m to nasal v, and of 
Hasal y to.m are fairly well known in some of the Prakrit languages (Pischel, 
Confiparative Grammar of the Prakrit Languages, * 251, 261). €,8. 

Sanskrit Prakrit 


kamala — kaVala 
bhramara — bhaVara . 
 pramana — paVana (Also the form pamana) 

Interchange between pure v and m is also known :— 

irjava —  ajjama 

gavesati — gavesai 

nivi — nimi 

mimamsa — vimdadmsa . | 

manmatha—  vammaha (Cf. Prakrtaprakasa, 2,39) 


In Sanskrit the existence of allomorphs vant/mant, vin/min etc. also suggests such 
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a change; Caldwell has even suggested that the contrast between vayam and > 
mim in Sanskrit also involves an interchange of y and m. 

Among the Dravidian languages such a tendency to interchange v and m 
is More preduminent in Kannada and Tulu. In the Sabdamanidarpana Kedéiraja 
has pointed out that m in medial position can optionally become y in Kannada : 

«< Padekum matvam vatvaman ”’ (Sitra 263) 

Examples are many : 

tamare/tavare (lotus); eme/eve (eyelash) ; pampu/hava (snake); gramam/ 
gravam (village) ; kunkumam/kunkuvam (saffron). 

Kegiraja refers to this feature of Kannada again towards the close of 
his work : 

“< Gamakasamasatim ralakulaksalatim 
grutisahyasandhiyim samucitamakibarppa satisaptamiyim 
samasamskrtoktiyim vamahapa bhedatim 
Virahitavyayasamskrtalingatim padottamasithilatvatim. 
yativilanghanatintaridaltte Kannatam ”’ 


In Telugu even though such alternations between y and m are not given 
in early grammatic.l works, we find the eleventh century poet Palkkuri 
Somanatha using sravanu for sramanu (Buddhist), and Tikkanna in the 
thirteenth century using gravamu for sgramamu (difficulty), The use ofv for.m 
in such cases is corroborated by the rhyme. The use of vy for m medially as in 
krama/krava, devudu/demuda and mama/mava is found even in modern 
colloquial Telugu. The change is mainly from m to y, not vice versa. 

In Malayalam the interchange of y and m occurs not only medially, but 
also initially. A comparison with the Tamil forms and the earlier Malayalam 
forms shows that the change is not always in one direction alone, and that it is 
not possible to enunciate any rule regarding the change. 

The following are the words with initial interchange of y and m :— 

Vanam—manam. Both forms are common in Malayalam, and are 
generally treated as two different words, rather than two forms of the same 
word. The Tamil form is vanam ; in Malayalam this form is used in literature; 
the colloquial form is mostly manam. Here the change seems to have been | 
from v to m, when considered historically. 

vannan—mannan, Bothforms are used indiscriminately in Malayalam. 
The Tamil form is vannan. The earlier form seems to be mannan, the root being 
mannu, to clean. 

vili—mili. Only the latter form is iawn in modern Malayalam. ne 
former form is Tamil. - 

mafici—vafici (country boat). The Tamil form has m, while~ the 
Malayalam form has y. Similar is the case in the f ovowine: 

minta—vinta (regained) 

In masiri—vasiri, both the forms are asa in Malayalam; the Sanskrit 
_ form is masiri (smallpox), — 
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mina—vina (work). Vina is the old form. Now it is. used in the sense | 


of ‘task’, ‘trouble’. The form with m is common in modern words like 
minakkets, minanfhdmatiyan. bs 
milun huka—viluniiuka (to swallow). Both forms are used; there isa 
third form used colloquially, minunnuka. | 
mannanna—vannanna (very tender cocount) 
mannila—vannila (half empty paddy) 


The term miriccika for viriccika (Sanskrit vrécika) noted in a 13th. 
century inscription seems to be a scribal error. The term manigramam - 


(manikkiramam) for ‘a guild of traders’ found in ancient inscriptions in Tamil 
and Malayalam in South India and in Siam, can on the analogy of the above 
instances be explained as an alternative form for vanig-gramam (vankkiramam) 


Medial interchange of m-v in Malayalam may be illustrated by the 


following examples: 


amara—avara (the bean stalk), amarakka-avatakka (beans) 
 amanakke—avanakke (the castor plant). The Sanskrit form is amandaka 
(or manda). 
Cumar—cuvar (wall) 
camatikka—cavatikka (to wash the private parts, from Sanskrit sauca) 
cumanna—cuvanna (red), cumappe - cuvappe (red colour). 3 
camakkalam—cavakkalam (carpet) 
jamanti—javanti (a kind of flower) Sanskrit, cemantika. 
Kamunfho—kavunno (the arecanut palm) 
kaminnu—kavinnu (also kamilnna) | 
| komanam—kovanam (loin cloth). The form konam is‘also used. 
prathaman—prathayan (sweet pudding). Sanskrit prathama means ‘first, 
aMmMAman—ammavan (uncle) 


tumara—tuvara (lentil). Forms like tora, tomara and tovara are also 
heard. i a : 


amitte—avitts (a kind of firework) 

fiamuntu—fiavintu (to crush, to squeeze) 
-Ramunni—Ravunni (Proper name) 
Komunni—Kovunni (Proper name) 


Putumana—Putuvana (Place name. The Sanskritized form .is given 


variously as navaranya and natanagrha). 
In the evolution of Malayalam language there has been a tendency to 
change the final m to vy when the conjunctive particle um is added.; the forms 


with m is found in early inscriptions and records of the tenth, eleventh and _ 


twelfth centuries ; but by the time of the Lilatilaka (14th century) the change 
to v has become universal. 


In certain cases in modern Malayalam m and y seem to nip roanee in 


alternative forms as in the following : 
unman—unnuyan (to eat) 
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tinm4n—tionuayan (to eat) 

pinman—pinuvan (to embrace) 

kanman—kanuvan (to see) 

In such cases the Malayalam m has come in the place of the older Tamil 
form with p (kanpan etc.) In Malayalam the old p can be dropped, and forms 
like tinnan, unnan etc. are also popular. 

_A few other such m—v interchangeable forms are the pene: 

rantamata—rantavats (second) 

atinvannam—atinmannam fin that way ) 

In revenue records in central Kerala, while giving the length and breadth 
of a ground, the east-west distance is referred to as kilmel and the south-north 
distance as ten-matal, which must be for ten-vatal, vata-being the term for 
north. Here the nasal in tes might have influenced the change of v to m. 

It is of interest to note that some of these peculiarities in Malayalam are 
shared even by the Tamil dialect of Jaffna in Ceylon. In Kerala some people. 
like the fishérmen in Kuttanad, and the Cherumans in certain places use m 
instead of y in certain words even initially, as in mannu for vannu ‘ came’. 

In his paper on ‘Tamil Literary and Colloquial’ Profesor R. P, Sethu 
Pillai (Annals of Oriental Research, Madras University, 1937-8) has given 
instances of such changes in Tamil (pp. 17, 21). 

(a) m changing to v:— 

mjcai> vical 
marumam>varamam 
mastri> vasuri (small pox) 
damani> davani 

(b) vy changing to m:— 

vanam> manam (sky) 
vilittal> mulittal 
vilungu> mulunga (swallowing) 


veytal> meytal (grazing) 
vadavar> vadamar 
kurittal> kumittal 


TAMIL—TULU EARLY CONTACTS AND A GLIMPSE 
INTO OCCUPATIONS AMONG TULUVAS 


Prof. M. MARIAPPA BHAT, M.A., L:T. 


Tulu is one of the members of the Dravidian group of languages and 
may be termed Central Dravidian in view of its special characteristics—some 
shared by the southern members of the group and others shared by the Northern 
members of the group. It is spoken in the region called Tuluva (Tulu Nadu) lying 
on the West coast of South India, comprising the majar portion of the District 
of South Kanara. . According to the Census Report of 1961 the number of 
people speaking Tulu is about eight lakhs. 

It is hard to read into the etymology of the word Tulu. People have 
attempted to equate the meaning of the word Tulu with qualities such as soft- 
ness and valour (perhaps fanciful). However, there is no doubt about its venera- 
ble past. It is quite an ancient tongue with its own individuality. Suffice it to 
say that the Tamil Sangam works make mention of this great land and state in 
respectful words thus:+ The famous leading town Mitir consisting of several 
divisions (céries) gives asylum to all needy new comers, just like the Tulu Nad 
with its plentiful groves wherein the (dancing) peacocks with their spread-out 
tails have (enchanting) eyes, round like the pare (drum). This takes the anti- 
quity of Tuju to the second century A. D. There are evidences of other Tulu- 
Tamil contacts. It is interesting to note that there is a great community among 
the Tamils called the Tuluva Vellalas or Vellalas. Tradition has it that 
during the days of the Karikala Cholan (2nd Century A. D.) the Tuluvas were 
settled in the present Tondai nadu which was a forest area and the land was 
brought under cultivation. It was the policy of the great Chola emperor to 
encourage agriculture and commerce. The thick forest of Tondai Nadu2 was 
brought under active cultivation by the construction of tanks and canals. 
Kavréi Pampattinam was developed into a major port. Evidently the agricult- 
urists (Vélalas) of Tuluva who found their original home too restricted for 
agricultural enterprises found the riverine region of Tondai Nadu more inviting 
and settled there. Even the stanza quoted above from Aka Nanniry testifies to 
the inviting nature of places like Matir. | 

Vellala may be a Tamil community name today. But. originally it deno- 
ted an agriculturist whose pursuit was farming. Vélanmai is agricultural occu 
pation. Velalan or vel alan—master of water or soil® There is a corresponding 

1. '' WM Mseoior Is Carnes SHOT HHSC sort UGwHos UMbuMOrSs srwE@d 
ue» de His CGefi¢ QFbne agit ’’ ; 

UODP Gur® atiwore seradns Qsrar_ Cormsciruo._wu olds AGES 

Cor Bearuyoarw go, priomQuiss apdea MD aghb yHuarsdaru yrag@id 

bousrGarwjou sG@u@u Cefisiré Osrar. show arWsAGgegGo gu 

arf. 


Iam indebted to Dr. Rajamanikkam for drawing my attention to this: Akananuiaru 15— 
HsGT Oro Oru. 15, (about 2nd century A. D.) : 


2. arkad, pulikad etc are some of the places included inthe great Tondai region, showing 
that it was a forest area. 


3. Vellam= Water; vel=soil. 
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term “ballale” (singular) <Ballaler’ (plural) current in Tulu. Today this is 
restricied to certain family names and a community name among Tuluvas. Per 
haps this word ‘ballala’ of Tulu will further corroborate the meaning of the term 
as agriculiurist. In Tulu ‘bali’ means a field.* It is a native word and the 
only nativeword for field, (although of late the word ‘kando,’ meaning ‘piece’ 
of land has come into vogue in the sense of fice-fields.) Therefore, master of the 
field is naturally balliq-aler =ballalér which subsequently became ballaler (I< 1). 
In fact, some of the big land-lord farmers of Tuluva are called ‘Bududa ballaler’ 
(ballalas of the great house), ‘guttuda ballalér’ (ballalas of the venerable house 


etc.) 
As in other parts of our vast country so in Tuluva from time imemorial 


people were peasants. In the early period, undoubtedly those tillers of the soil 
were called vellalar or vellaler which in course of centuries changed into the 
present form of the word ballaler. There are many such instances of ‘b’ 
innovations in Tulu.2 The very fact that this title is assumed by families belon- 
' ging to different Tuluva communities (Brahmins, Jains, Bunts etc.) shows that 
at first it was a general occupational term. In this connection a beautiful Tulu 
proverb may be quoted with advantage. It is this: “bar ballalag, dir 
kundaccag.” Its meaning: “ballala ate away the rice but the blame is laid on 
the squirrel.” From the context itis clear that the peasant (Ballal) did not 
‘pay his dues (paddy) and put the blame on the poor squirrel (complaining that 
the squirrel had eaten up all the grain.) | 

Later on, this occupational term got restricted to a community name 
(called ‘ballalar’), at present to be found around a place called Chippar between 
Vittal and Mangalpadi in Tuluva. Among them there have been chieftains too.® 
This word ‘ballal’ also found itselfadopted by some’ of the kings of the -Hoysala 
dynasty. It is worth investigating under what circumstances the ‘ballala’ title 
found its way into the Hoysala royalty. The title might have been assumed by 
them after overcoming the Ballala chiefs of Tuluva. It is specially noteworthy 
that this word ballala or its cognate is not prevalent in Karnataka. (except the 
one connected with Hoysala royalty) as an occupational or caste nomenclature. 

The following is a cursory estimate of the social and cultural charac- 
teristics of the old Tuluva Society, as could be evidenced from a study of its 
occupational terms. 7 : 

There are several terms indicating their occupations : (v) okkelme ; kolle; 
madydle ; tapalye; talye; baidye; milye; cérigare; (v)odari; micari; acari; Kal- 
lukutti; tamutti ; Kilesi; moyli; Kolari; pajari; pambade; nalikke-(daye)! boyi; 
male (taye); jogi; mugere; mépate ; byaris etc, besides these there are several 


. terms which denote the positions (official or social) held by the people e.g, 





ey tig eee ee ee 
1. Itis. unfortunate that Manner, the compiler of an early Tulu-English Dictinary has 
missed this word. ei egs ee ary 
. . 2 Tamil—Tulu 
verum—baji (merely) 
verrilai—baceire (betel leaf) 
3. The royal family at Vittal. 
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stanike; gowde; séne; mére; baire etc. Most of them are hative words; 
however some terms derived from SK could be seen with entirely new meanings. © 

What do these terms indicate? (vjokkelme [< (v)okku which means—to 
till (the soil)—occupation of agriculture. From time immemorial this has been 
a very popular term for agriculture. From the same root we have the word 
(v)okkel, meaning agriculturist or tenant in general (K. okkal). Subsquently this 
word has also acquired a restricted meaning, by which only a particular com- 
munity (also called Bunts or nadavas) is spoken. of as (v)okkelmer or vokkeler. 3 

kolle: Blacksmith (T. kollan) (< kol: to beat), A man beating iron 
i.e. a man working on iron; his place of work is called Kollakotya. This word 
has not become a community name. Today diverse kinds of smiths, carpenters, 
etc. are classified under a general nomenclature, acari (Sk. acarya in which the 
diverse. occupations are not included) e.g. marata béleia acaci (acari doing work 
on wood) ; bangarta béleta acari (acari doing work on gold ; acari has become a 
community name in general, but not Kolla.) 

- madyole: a washerman [madi; clean, pure; K. T. madi K. madivala 
washerman ;] madi with the suffix ole becomes madyole. Now the washerman 
community is called by that name in Tulu. 

tapalye: an oil miller. Some pronounce this word as sapalye. 

| There is another term ganatayc standing for oil miller (one who works 
on gana which means an oil press). [K. gana T. Kana, Te kanign]. Both these 
terms are used to denote the community of oil millers. | 
ta(ca)lye : a weaver, (< ca-l straight rows of yarn) [K. saligal. 
Now it denotes the weaver community. | 

(vjodari: One who engages himself in the preparation of (v)odu (pottery) 
(T, K, 0du= potshred, tile, etc.) 

Now the community is thus called. There is also another term mulye 
used to describe the same community. The latter word may mean the original 
(milye) inhabitant of the soil. 

_ micari: a bronze smith, one who makes metallic articles on casts or 
moulds called ‘mise’, [K. Te mise; T. micai]. Again this has become the name 
of the community now. 

kallukutti: a stone mason or stone cutter; one who beats stone (k - kal- 
kutiga) 

tamutti: a copper smith (tamra+-kutti) 

These two are still used as terms of occupation and not used as community 
titles. 

baidye: a native physician (Sk. vaidya). It is used to describe a particular 
community. The same community is also termed pijari, because during bygone 
days these village folk used to act as high priests before the village deity. Even 
to this day in interior villages of Tuluva there are hereditary pujaris acting as in- 
terpreters or mediators ina kind of quasireligious worship called ‘buta kolas’. 


1. Just as the Tamil word vellalar, originally used to describe the people given to agricul- 
tural pursuits, subsequently came to be used with reference to a particular community. | 
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Thus in the early period of Tuluva history this section of the society was promi- 
nent on account of its ministering to the soul and the body. | 
kilesi: derived from the word kileso meaning work. (K. kelasa= work) 
This means a barber, a hair cutter. At one time this occupation was perhaps refer- 
red to in an euphemistic way as the work. It is significant to note that in North | 
Karnataka hair-cutting is called ‘Kastamadu’ (meaning-a difficult work,) but not . 
meationing what that work is). : 
The word ‘kilesi’ is a community name. 
cerlagare: a piper whose presence is needed on all auspicious occasions. | 
It may be on account of his moving from céri (street) to céri on festival occasions, - 
playing on his pipe that he came to be called cerigare. Today that community iis 
known by that name. There is another term moyli used to denote this community. 
| male (taye): a garland maker (male- -garland; T malai, K male) One who 
used to make garlands for temples. Subsequently this became a community name. 
nalikke: (taye) a person who does nalikke (dancing.) (nalippu = to dance).- 


.. Inthe quasi religious devil worship, called bitada Kola, the man who takes the 


role of the devil (bita) is a-person bel onging to the nalikke community and he 
has to do lot of dancing. 

There is another section among these called ‘pambade’ which perhaps is 
derived from the root pan (meaning-to narrate, make etc): ‘pambade’ also takes 
the role of a biita, decorates: himself, - sings and dances. Their musical narration 
is called paddana or sandi; decoration is called ani and the celebration is called 
Kola. Now these two occupational terms have become community names. | 

mugere or mukye: fisherman. Perhaps the fishing work involving 
diving (murungu> mungu : to dive) is responsible. for the derivation :of this word. 
Or the word might have been derived from the root ‘muge’ meaning ‘to bale out. ig 
Now this word denotes the fisherman community. jogi is a minstrel of the village 
going from house to house playing on a single-stringed instrument and singing 
folk songs. Is it derived from the SK word yogi? The jogi-folk weave grass mats 
and sell them while on their itinerary. The word jogi is now a community name. 

byari: nowaterm applied to the mapilla (Muslim) community. Once 
it denoted the profession of buying and selling. It is derived from the Sk term 
vyapari? Business as such is termed béra in Tulu (Sk. vyapara). 

mépate: aperson who drives the cattle for grazing (méypu) and looks 
after them. This was avery important work for farmers, one of whose main 
Concerns was the proper maintenance of cattle. This occupation has never been 
restricted to any particuiar community; the word mepate si not become a 
community name. & 

Some of the terms which once signified official or t social positions have 
since become community names. 

stanike: a local official of the temple or - village administration (one having. 


astana< sthana : position). Now it has become the name.of a section of the 


Brahmin community among Tuluvas. 
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gowde: a village headman. Today it has become a community name 
among the high caste non-Brahmin Hindus. 

sée: an accountant. At one time (especially during the reign of 
‘Nayak kings of Ikkeri) a section of the Brahmins called Saraswaths were holding 
important offices in the Treasury of the Government in Tuluva. Hence that 
community itself came to be called sener. These latter terms are of a later 
day. 

mzre: this at one time should have indicated the guard, kept at the 
outskirts of a hamlet, also marking the boundary of the hamlet (mere). Today the 
term stands for a section of the Adi Dravida community among Tuluvas. This 
is a primitive community. 

There are other terms which once signified official or social positions or 
distinctions which have since become family names (not community names) in 
Tuluva. eg. pergade, adiga, hebbar, pujettaya, udupa, padakannaya, alva, 
punja, pakala, melanta, ariga, konde, padivala, mnayika, sett, kottari, 
bandary, séka etc. 
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PERSONAL NAMES IN OLD TELUGU 
SRI. K. MAHADEVA SASTRI, M.A. 


The following is a brief outline review of personal names in the oldest 
Telugu inscriptions, from the 6th C. A. D. upto the end of the 10th Century. 

Sanskritic names are common with the ruling class, thus eg. Renati 
Cola Kings: Dhanamhjayuru, Punyakumarunru, Sakti Komara Vikramadityula, 
Satyaditunru, Vikramaditya (Cola maharajulu) Uttamaditya (simantakamul)) ; 
Eastern Calukya: Jayasimghavallabha (Maharajulu), Yuddamallundu. Calukya 
Bhimunaku, Visnuvardhana (maharaju); Pallava: Paramésvara (Pallavaditya), 
Vikramaditya (Paramegvara bhataralu); Vaidumba: Ganda Trinétra (Sri, 
Baidumba maharaju), Bhuvang Trinétra Srimad Vaidumba maharaju); Bana: 
Bali Indra (Banaraju). And in keeping with their names are their prasatis 
which are always i ina high flown tatsama style. Example from the Nala- 
janampadu insur: Bhagavad—Arhata—Parama-bhajtarakesya Padanudhyata 
Paramamahésvara Pallavaditya (EI. 27—203). 

The names Alakumara and Ujenipisaca, of persons belonging to a 
subordinate ruling dynasty are interesting. This would indicate that the word 
Pigaca had not perhaps developed at that time the uncomplimentary meaning 
which it has now. , 

Sanskritic names borne by others: Atisaya rattagullu, Arahanandi 
bhataralu, donor of a grant, Aditya prabhugala minister, GOvrsana bhattaraho, 
donee, Candradityunru, name of a brahmin warrior, Navapriya mutturajulu, name 
of witness, Prabhuramunru, name of engraver of the inscr. Saka Vaisravanu, of 
a donor’s family. 

Names of persons other than kings are more often tadbhavas or desyas. 
Examples: Aggisarmmariki (Agnigarma—), Apimana gamgu Kessaraju 
(Abhumina Ganga Késiraja), Arivarajamunru (jama for Skt. Yama, = Death to 
enemy kings), Ayyapayya, Ayyaparju, Ayyaparaya, Ayya < Skt. arya), Iserénikin 
(Igvara), Isanagivulu (Igana Siva), Kadandala Isaraya (Isvararya), Kannara- 
bhipati (Krisna), Pandaramhgu (Panduranga), Bejeitta bhatarala (Vijayaditya-), 
Bejeyaraju, (Vijayaraja), Rakkasa gamunndu (Raksasa gramakita) Viniyana, 
Vinnagarmalaku ( <Visnu-), Vénavojanru ( < Visnu ?, oja-/ upadhyaya). 

It is difficult to make out in some cases whether they are tadbhava or desya. 
And there are many which are peculiar to us now, and their meanings are also 
not clear, Such are (Immadi) Ito, Urupenkalu, Eyarakallu Kulagattulu, 
Elulakala Vilmere Kaccarlu, Kattigarma, Karayitundu, Kuruva bhatariki 
Kiviya ratodla Koravi Naila mereya, Koraviaynna, Korukalu, Caruvya garma, 
Camanakalu, Culpati, Cemgalu Paddanakalu, Mlampalli) Kommana gamundu, 
Vetandala Caruvaya, Ventha vaddaei, Viddamaya. 

Some names may be explained: Puliyayu ( <puli, ‘tiger’ 2, Peddana 
(> Pedda ‘big’), Péreraya (may be mistake for Peraya, ‘the great one’, a term 
used also for Lord Siva), 

Gunakenalla (Nellore inscr. 2—544) is a descriptive Compound; it 
means ‘a lover of virtue’, This is a borrowing from Kannada. 
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As regards the endings of names we may note the following appellatives:— 

(i) bhatara (< bhartr—‘Lord’) used with names of Gods, Kings, and 
generally with the names of the upper class and learned persons. ~ 

With name of Gods: Aditya bhataraniki (Addanki inscr. El. 19—271) 
Sannimitra Lokesvara bhatarulakun (El. 29). 

. With names of kings: Vikramaditya paramesvara bhataralu, Sri Prithivi- 
‘vallabha maharajadhiraja Paramesvara bhataralaku, Sri Vallabha - maharajadhi- 
raja Paramahegvara bhattaralu 

With name of donee : Mayathakadala bhataralu. 

With name of donor: Govrsana bhattaraho 
(ii) Sarma: with the names of brahmins: Révasarma, Palagarmariki, 
‘katti garma, Manaya sammana, Ganaye, samaana, Vriddha sammana, Cedi 
garma, Caruva garma., 

(iii) rattagudi, or its variants. rattakutta Pl rattagudlu, etc. used mostly 
as honorific. (<¢ Skt, rastrakita) ‘Chieftain’. -Kurrimnia Vallava rattagudi, 
Atigaya rattakutta, Aniganga rattagudla marpidugu rattagullu (a descriptive 
compound meaning a ‘thunderbolt to enemy (kings)’, Tolpakam| rattagullu, 
_ Coliya rattagullu. — 

(iv) boya, Pl. bolu, used mostly as honorific (< Skt. ‘phojaka), in the 
sense of a village officer. . 

Samati’ bolu, Kapibola mutturaju, Visaya bola, Vanyi bolumu Camgeya 
boyundunu. 

‘(v)  Oja ( < Skt upadhyaya). 

Venvojanru, name of a witness, 

DantiyOvaja, engraver of inscr. 

(vi) acarlu (< Skt. acarya-) in the names Veluguntha acarlu, Kutuvadi 
acarla in the Bhairayakonda inscr. Both names seem to be of the artisans, 
The hard r for r is a mistake in penne or does it reflect the confusion between 
rand r in pronunciation ? 

(vii) gamundu < Skt gramakita) occurs in a few names, of witnesses 
in the Kalakada inscr. Chittoor dist. of the Vaidumba king Irugeya maharaja, in 
which Kannada-influence is very clear. Veppari Sirivutti gamundu, Mlampalli 
Kommana gamundu. The term gamunda; is very common in the Kannada 
Speaking area. 

The masculine appellatives ay(y)a, (<Skt arya), an(n)a (= anna, 
‘brother’),.am (m) a (=Tel. amma = mother), (this ending appears both in the 
masculine and feminine nouns) are very common. 

ay(yja: Annuvaya,’ Ayyapayya, Isaraya,: Prcacuniiay ani: Darayayu, 
Doda cithkiyayu, Badaya, Moraya. ) : 

| an(n)a: Kabbada Késiyanna, Koraviyanna, Peddana, Mlampalli 
Kommana gamundunu, Viniyana. | 

-am(mja: Erama, Erravummayunu, Elammayu, Kariya marammayu, 

Kurrimma Vallava rattagudi. he s the & Se 
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.am(m)a and avva occur as feminine appellatives : 
Maramma calki rattagudi, Lokama, Bacavvariki. 
In the following four names the ending pori recurs in some shape: 
Kicaporiki, Goyinda poréri, Manikhi porriyaru, Vasantipori Colamaha- 
davulu, It may be connected with Kannada pori, a young girl, and must have 
been at one time in use in Telugu in the sense of the modern ‘kumari’. The 
terms ‘pori’? and poradu in the sense of a young man are said to be current dia- 
lectally even in modern Telugu in the Telangana area. 
A certain ‘Poriraja’ occurs in an O.T. inscr. 


Family Names : ! 

Family names or house names as they are called in Telugu (inti pérlu) 
occur with personal names, and are prefixed to them. These are mostly names, 
of villages to which the persons belong. - The adjectival “forms pariti< parru, 
kurlickurru, and irla or idla<iru are worth noting. Kalpariti Barariyaku, . 
Mélikurti candiyapga, Vanganirla-Caruva éarma, Térummunidla Badeyya 
rattodlu. : 

Such names are common in Modern Telugu: Godavarti, Pamarti, Récerla 
etc. - 

List of ‘personal names referred to in the paper (not exhaustive) :— 

Male: Aggisarmariki (EI. 27-242), Atigaya rattagullu Aniganga rattagudlu, 
(Cuddapah ins. 8th C), Annuvaya (A. R. E.. 1933-34 P. 29), Apimina garhgu 
Kessaraju (SII. X-633), Ayyapayyayu, (Bharati Vol. 3), Arahanandi bhataralu 
(EI. 7-189), Arivarajamunru (EI. 27-244), Asivairuvu (EI. 27-229), Adityana — 
prabhugala (SII. X-623), Alakumara (Priyatanayurmru) (EI. 29-160), Aluba 
pasindi mire (EI. 27- 238), Immadi Ito (EI. 27-240), Igerenikin (G. V. Ramamurti 
~ Comm, Vol. P. 301), Isanagivulu (Trilinga Silver Jubilee Vol.) g§varunaku (EL. 
30), Ujenipisaca (namadheyumru) (EI. 29—160) Uttamaditya (samantakamul) 
Urupenakalu (J T A. 24—158), Eyarakallu kulagattulu (EI. 27—240); 
Elukakala vilmere, Kaccarlu (JTA. 24~158), Kadandala Idaraya 
(JSVO. 5—41), Kadeyaraju, Kattigarmaku, Kannarabhipati (Bharati 5—613), 
Kabbada Kéesiyanna (EI. 30—280), Karayitundu) (SII. X—597), Kapibola 
mutturaju (EI. 27—244), Kalpariti Barariyaku (SII. X—35), Kuruvadi acarla, 
Kuruva bhatariki (Trilinga Silver Jubilee vol.), Kurrimma vallava rattagudi 
(Cuddapah Inscr, 8th C.), Koravi Nallamereya (T. I. P. 163), Koraviyanna 
(T. I. P. 163), Ganaya sammana (Andhra Patrika Annual 1941—42. P. 15), 
Ganda Tringtra (EI. 23—183), Govrsana bhattarali (EI. 29—160), Candra- 
dityunru (SII. X—622), Camanakala (EI. 27—231), Camigeya boyundunu 
(SIL X—597), Calukya Bhimunaku (T. I. P. 163), Culpati (SU. X—621), 
Cemgalu (EI. 30), Cédigarmaku (EI. 27—240), Coliya  rattagullu 
(EI. 27—236), Jayasizngha vallabha (moharajulakun) (SH. vi—584), Turum- 
munidla Badeyya rattodlu (SII. x—598), Tolpakami rattagullu (EI. 27- 236), 
Dantiyovajanun (EI. 27—244), Dhanamjayuru (EI. 27—221), Pandaramgu 
(EI. 19—271), Palagarmmariki (EI. 27—5), Punyakumarunru (EI. 27—231), 
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Puddanakalu (G. V. R. Comm. Vol.), Peddana (TI. P. 163), Pererayu (El. 30), 
Porirajula (SII. X — 627), Prabhuramunru (NI. 2. 606), Bejeitta bhatarala 
(ISVO. V. 41), Bejeyaraju (Bharati 5—613), Phuvana Trinetra (Srimat 
vaydumba maharaju) (EI. 30—280), Bramma vaddaci (ITA. 24—158), Manaya 
sammana (Andhra Patrika Annual 1941—42), Mayamkadala bhataralu 
(SIL. X 599), Maramayu (SII. x 15,) Marpidugu rattagullu (EI. 27-234), Mélikurti 
candiyanna (30-280), Morayaku (JTA.24—158), Mlampalli Kommana gamundu 
(EI. 30-280), Revasarma (EJ. 11-337), Vanri bolumu (Andhra Patrika Annual 
1941-42), Vangantrla caruva garma (JTA. 24-158) Viddamaya(ARE. 1933-34 
P. 29), Viniyana (EI. 27-234), Vinna garmalaku (JTA. 24-158), WVriddha 
sammana (Andhra Patrika Annual 1941-42), Vuddini Kommanayu (EI. 30-280), 
Vetandala caruvayya (Ahadanakara ins), Veppari Sirivutti gamundu-nu 
(EI. 30-280), Vénavojanru (EI. 27-240), Véluguntha acarlu (SII. x-47) Saka 
vaigravanu (JSVO. v-41), Sakti komata vikramadityulu (EI. 11-337), 
Satyaditunru (EI. 11-337). seh 
Female : 

Kicaporiki (EI. 27-242), Goyinda portri(SII. X-56), Bacavvariki (EI. 29), 
Mamkhiporriyaru (EI. 27-238), Maramma calki ruttagudi (Cuddapah inser. 
8th .c)Lokama (SII. X.. 56),-vasantipori Cola mahadévulu) (27-234). 


Family names : 


Eyarakallu Kulagattulu, Kadandala Igaraya, Kalpariti-Barariyaku, 
Koravi Nallamereya, Turummundla Badeyya rattedlu, Mutlamale Docayya 
Melikurti Candiyanna, Varhganirla Caruvagarma, Vemballi Beytirekkiyu. 

(EI. -Epigtaphica Indica; SII.-South Indian Inscription; JTA-Journal of 
the Telugu Academy; JSVO—Journal of Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute; 
TI.=Telangana Inscriptions—Published by Lakshmanaraya Parisidhaka 
Mandali, Hyderabad.) 


UNIVversAL Bro THERHOOD ae 


Dr. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


The concept of World Brotherhood is good so far as it goes. But it does 
not go far enough. The dictionary meaning of the term ‘Brotherhood’ is ‘The 
relation of a brother, or of brothers mutually. Also in spiritual sense. Commu- 
nity of feeling uniting man and man.” We know what happens, or what ought 
to happen, in a family. The members of a family are related to one another by 
blood. There isa sense of belongingness binding them together. The head of 
the family exercises control over the entire group: the sanction behind this 
control, however, is not force but love. When we talk of ‘Universal Brother- 
hood,’ what we do is to enlarge the scope of the term ‘family’ so as to include 
within its compass the entire universe. 

The great religions do, in fact, advocate the idea of ‘Under Heaven, One 
Family.’ God is the head of this family, and all the humans are His children, 
Hence the conception of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 
In Saivism, for instance, Siva is said to be the World-Father and Parvati the 
World-Mother. Some devotees, for example the Saktas, prefer the matriarchal 
system and so regard the World-Mother as the supreme head of the universal 
family. She is the most venerable mother (parama-bhattarika) whose family 
the world is (vigva-kutumbini.) Those who adore the ardha-narisvara (half-man 
half-woman) form of the Deity assign equal importance to the Fatherhood and 
the Motherhood of God. In a well-known verse the poet Kalidasa pays 
obeisance to the Parents of the world (jagatah pitarau), employing the dual 
compound. All such religious attitudes, it is evident, emphasize the supremacy 
of the Godhead and the utter dependence of the world thereon. But these 
views should be distinguished from the deistic and allied standpoints according 
to which God is related to the world as legislator and judge if not as despotic 
ruler. It should be noted that love is the basis in all the familial ce a 
of the Deity. 

It is just possible that the head of a family turns out to be an autocrat. 
It is thought by some that the familial conception, especially of the Oriental 
type, is out of joint with the present democratic age. The relation of superor- 
dination and subordination that is an inevitable part of the family-structure 
does not suit the world community. A God that does not recognize the 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity is no God at all. The Universe is 
a Brotherhood of which God is an equal member. It is not proper to speak of 
the Fatherhood of God. He is not the parent but only the brother of man. You 
may call Him ‘Big Brother’ if you like, after William James, but never ‘Father’, 
God is ‘one of the eaches’, and not ‘The One’; He is the foremost among equals 
(primus inter pares), puruga-visesa, and not the Lord-God. 4 

There are some thinkers who believe that there is no need to postulate a 
God either as the head or even as the elder member of the family of humanity. 
Humanity may as well be God. For Auguste Comte the true religion is the 
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Religion of Humanity. The devotion to Humanity is based upon family 
affection and love of country. ‘Love for others’ is the guiding principle of this 
new religion. Comte was the first to introduce the term ‘altruism’. There is no 
harm in seeking one’s own pleasures. In fact, pleasure is what promotes 
life. But one should not neglect one’s duty to others. 

Although the concept of Humanity as a Family with or without God as 
its head is a lofty idea, it hasits inherent difficulties. It is not always that 
harmony prevails in a family. Family feuds and fraternal disputes are not 
uncommon. Under certain circumstances a member may have the duty of 
breaking away from or being opposed to the family-unit. Sri Krgna’s advice to 
Arjuna was that considerations of Duty (dharma) should over-ride those of 
family-affiliation and feelings of kinship, Jesus Christ says: Think not that. 
I am come to send peace on earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword. For 
I am come to set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law ’’ (St. Matthew, 
i, 34-35). 

the concept of Universal Brotherhood needs to be expanded and trans- 
formed—expanded so as to include all existence, and transformed into the 
higher notion of cosmic Selfhood. When we speak of the human family, we are 
restricting the scope of Love. It is true that many humans do not rise even to 
that level wherefrom they can look upon the entire mankind as one family. 
But the ideal man is he who regards the whole earth as his family (vasudhaiva 
kutumbakam) and all the three worlds as his homeland (svadesgo bhuvana- 
trayam). St. Francis of Assisi refers to the earth as mother, the sun, the wind, 
and fire as brothers, and the moon, water, and even the death of the body as 
sisters. Ina Vedantic poem Subrahmanya Bharati sings: “The crow and the 
little bird belong to our class; the vast ocean and the mountain are our compani- 
ons; in all places where we see there is nothing but us; as we see more and 
more we dance in glee.” This reminds us of the song of the sage in the Taittiriva 
Upanisad, giving expression to the glory of the realization of universal unity: 
< Oh, wonderful! Oh, wonderful! Oh, wonderful! Iam food! Iam food! 
Iam food! I am the eater of food! Iam the eater of food! Iam the eater of 
food! Iam the maker of the sloka! Iam the maker of the gloka! I amthe 
maker of the loka! I am the first-born of Rta, the Truth, earlier than the Gods 
in the navel of immortality! Who gives me away, he indeed has preserved me! 
I, who am food, eat the eater of food! Ihave conquered the whole world!” 

Hit, X; 6): . 
oe arises from plurality. It is only the non-dual Self that is fearless. 
_ The family-concept involves plurality, and so cannot be the final truth about 
the universe. The goal of Vedanta is saryatmabhava, all-self-hood. As the 
Igavasya Upanisad declares : “ When all become just the Self of the discerning 
one, then what delusion and what sorrow is there for him who sees the unity! ’’ 
It is the unity of Self that can serve as the true basis for social solidarity and 
harmony. Paul Deussen says in his Philosophy of the Upanisads: “Thou 
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shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ is the requirement of the Bible. But on 
what grounds is this demand to be based, since feeling is in myself alone and 
not in another ? ‘ Because’ the Veda here adds in explanation, ‘ thy neighbour is 
in truth thy very self and what separates you from him is mere illusion. ’ ” | 
Bhagavan sri Ramana set before us most vividly and concretely the 
Vedantic ideal of all-self-hood. The path of self-inquiry is the right royal road 
that leads to this goal. It is true that he has taught us also the technique of 
devotion to the personal Deity. He has sung the praise of Arunacala in soul- 
moving terms. He has addressed the Lord in the most endearing manner as 
Father, Mother, and More-than-mother. But the culmination of all his teach- 
ing is in the transcendence of duality. Once when a devotee was singing in his 
presence the well-known prayer : 
‘Thou art my mother, 

Thou art my father, 

Thou art my relations, 

Thou art my friend,’ etc., 
Sri Bhagavan remarked with a smile, “ Yes, yes, Thou art this, that and every 
thing except ‘I’. Why not say ‘I am Thou’ and complete it ?” 
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TAMILNAD-—GLIMPSES OF ITS ARCHAEOLOGY AND ART 


K. V. Pecnanenee M.A. 
Prologue. 

Tamil Nad can boast of nature’s bequest of a continuous coast-line of 
more than 600 miles, which had played a historic role, not only in spurring 
one’s initiative in conquest of the heads and hearts of the countries across the 
seas like Ceylon, Java, Burma, etc., by its ancient kings and colonisers, but 
also by the inevitable scope for brisk commercial enterprises in the opening 
centuries of the Christian era with the Greek and Roman adventurers and 
traders from the Mediterranean. The great early dynasties of the Tamil 
country such as the Pallavas, Cholas and Pandyas, not to mention the Cheras 
of the Kerala region (who had claimed themselves in that age to be 
integral with Tamil language and culture) had not only enshrined themselves 
in the literature and social life of the country but had also immortalised their 
names by their distinguished patronage to art, architecture and sculpture. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say that Tamil Nad is verily dotted with 
myriads of religious edifices, some mute and others humming yet with daily 
worship, whose architectural forms and- sculptural decor proclaim the 
remarkable and inspired development of art traditions, which went under the 
name of Dravidian Temple Order. The influence of these art traditions on the 
neighbouring as well as far off regions within India, such as the Karnataka, 
Deccan and Orissa as carried and disseminated during the victorious campaigns 
as well as periods of peaceful contact, have been signal, and the innovations 
bear ample testimony to the genius of the Tamil artisan and craftsman, In no 
avenue of cultural endeavour had the Tamil mind failed to leave its indelible 
impress of constructive contribution and purposeful enrichment, and indeed the 
best product of Indian culture is represented by the synthesis of the northern 
Aryan and indigenous Dravidian thought, both secular and spiritual. The 
canvas upon which the ancient forebears of Tamil Nad drafted their meritorious 
achievements is no doubt very vast and expansive. Nevertheless, we may 
glean the most important, the most ‘glorious and epoch-making landmarks in 
this continuous saga of cultural effort from the prehistoric times. 


Prehistory 


The archaeology of Tamil‘Nad is all the more fascinating, owing to the 
very nature of its many dark corners, yet unlit-by the luminous torch of field 
research. Notwithstanding this, we may say that..the present -trends of 
archaeological studies clearly indicate that the habitats of the common 
ancestors of mankind in this subcontinent in the primeval epochs of the 
Pleistocene or the Great Ice Age. fabricating tools on large pebbles of stone, 
mostly quartzite, stand located, owing to the researches of Krishnaswami and 
Paterson, through the stone implements called variously as hand-axes, cleavers, 
scrapers and choppers by prehistorians, in the different spots on river banks in 
the Korralaiyar basin in Chingleput district, such as Attrampakkam, Manjanak- 
karanai, Vadamadurai, and Erumaivottipalayam. They are generally datable 
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on climatic and stratigraphic data, to 300,000, to 200,000 years ago. These 
sites and finds are analogous in form and age to others in the Krishna, the 
Godavari and the Narmada valleys, in Orissa, and in the Rajasthan tracts. 
They form a world-wide cultural mileau of the last geological epoch, and 
introduce man as he evolved from sub-human primates to the primitive 
human species. The most hoary ancestors of the modern Tamilians 
living in a state of progressive, though primitive, stages of microlith- 
using and small-game-hunting, had been identified, by their handiworks, if 
not in physical or anthropological form, in the Teris of Tirunelveli and 
Ramnad running around the Kumari Cape. These ‘modern’ sapient men of 
ancient times, were fabricating small diminutive stone tools, called ‘microliths’ 
by archaeologists, on various silicious minerals like chert, jasper, crystal and 
occasionally on silicified or fossil wood. These took the form of crescents, 
blades, points, scrapers, triangular and trapezoid artefacts, which when 
arranged in a row on a wooden or bone groove, served as a composite imple- 
ment such as a sickle or long-bladed knife; or when used individually, 
functioned as arrow-tip, bark-removing scrapers, etc. The geological horizon 
in which these tools were found was the ferruginised and consolidated hard 
red Teri dune, the hardening of which appears to be datable to about 4000 B.C. 
according to a study of the oscillations of sea-level in these areas. The sites 
that have richly yielded such microlithic tools, are Kulattur (near Tuticorin), 
Sauyerpuram, Kootampuli, Kuthankuzhi, Puthan Taruvai and Megnanapuram 
(around the Kayamoli and Kudiramoli Teris) in Tirunelveli District, and 
Sayalgudi-and Soorangudi in Ramnad coastal area. These Teris, which constitute 
an important feature in the landscape of the coastal littoral of Tirunelveli- 
Ramnad and form vast sandy barren tracts with oases-containing sweet water 
springs and lakes fringed with rich palm growth here and there, formed the 
ideal hunting ground in and around 4000 B.C. for the primitive man to keep 
his wits sharp against the vicissitudes of climate, fauna and geography, and to 
survive all the ordeals, to progress towards urban and civilized life in due 
course. | - 

The next important stage which archaeologists have observed in the 
prehistoric progress of Tamil country is during the centuries preceding the 
Christian epoch when, as the authors of a type of funerary, burial-practising 
culture, we could identify them in many a prehistoric site spread all over the 
Tamil country, not excluding any single district of the present day political 
division: These burial practices were of two broad kinds, one the purely urn- 
burial usages, as was prevalent in Tirunelveli Madura-Ramnad areas, employing 
large-sized urns sunk ina pit, and the “Megalithic? monuments which formed 
grave chambers (out of rude as well as dressed boulders) for the burial interment 
which was either in urns or in legged sacrophagi coffins, as we find in the more 
northérly districts variously of Pudukkottah, Coimbatore, Salem, North and 
South Arcots aiid Chingleput. The number of sites are virtually countless. 
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But the sites which have come under detailed and careful study of excavations © 


in recent years would include, the famous Adichanallur urn-burial site 
(Tirunelveli District), Perumbair, Sanur, Kunnattur and Amirthamangalam 
(all in Chingleput District), and Suttukeni and Mutrapalayam (on the fringes 
of Pondichery). These cultural elements herald the full-fledged Iron Age in 
Tamil Nad when weapons and implements for peace and war in iron (both 
melted as well as smelted) were manufactured in such large numbers as to be 
provided even in these tombs in vast quantities. Another feature is that 


Systematic agriculture by irrigation appears to have been initiated into Tami] 
Nad by these early men. 


Indo-Roman Era 


The fact that Asoka Maurya noted specially in his edicts the bordering 
kingdoms in the south of the Chodas (Cholas) and Padas (Pandyas), and 
Megasthenes took note of Pondi (Pandyas), as an area in South India, indi- 
cates that these were existing as liable political units at the frontier of Asoka’s 
vast empire, already in the 3rd-2nd century B.C. 

But the opening centuries of the Christian era saw enlightened and 
economically rewarding self-interest taking not only the Tamils to far-off 
seas but also the arrival of many foreigners from Greece and Rome to the 
shores of India, helped considerably no doubt by the discovery by Hippalus 
in the Ist-2nd century A D., of the periodicity of trade winds blowing across 
and around the Arabian -sea, leading to the coastal marts of Tamil Nad. 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, mentions the land of Limurike or Damirike 
(Tamilakam) or Tamil Nad, then existing from coast to coast -aud details the 
various ports of call and inland trade depots like Muziris (Cranganore), 
Tondi on the west coast (originally under the sway of Kongu Nad-a part of 
Tamil country, whose centre of rule was situated at Karur), and Korkai 
(Kolchoi), Kaveripattinam (Kamara or Kaberos) and Arikamedu (Podouke ) 
Markanam (Sopatma) which were flourishing entrepots, trading variously in 
pepper, rice, silk, pearl, coral and sandal wood; and Yavanas, as the f oreigners 
were called, thronged these trading stations and filled them with their wondrous 
wealth in the form of Roman gold and silver coins, which could fetch the 
precious luxury articles that Tamil Nad produced for them. Indeed Pliny, the 
Roman chronicler, deplored the tendency on the part of the Roman grand 
dames, emptying the coffers of Rome for a few delighiful-looking pearls and 
quantities of aromatic unguents, a fact which find corroboration in the many 
rich hoards secreted under the earth containing Roman gold and silver issues, 
variously of Augustus, Tiberius, etc., found now and then in the Ponnani 
valley of Coimbatore and in many other parts of Tamil Nad. Periplus, the 
trading chronicle of the Ist-2nd century A.D. (mentioned already), details the 
various articles of export and import from and to Tamil Nad, as indeed to 
various other parts of India. ‘Damirike’ was apparently intimately known in 
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maritime commerce of early Christian era. Manimekalai of Seethalai Sattanar 
and Silappadikaram of Ilango, dramatically depict the doings of foreigners on 
the Tamil ports. But the spade of the archaeologist rediscovered and exposed 
to light for the first time in 1945, one of these rich Indo-Roman marts near 
Pondichery-the site known to Roman geographérs as Podouke-which is today 
a small village called Arikamedu. Here excavations revealed, apart from other 
data, a de luxe pottery, called the ‘Rouletted ware’ by its circular designs on 
the interior, which by its technique; fine clay, and expert firing bestowed an 
altogether remarkable quality to the dishes made, which ‘sounded metallic 
when clanked. This ‘Rouletted’ pottery ware, and the Roman amphora-jars for 
storing wine which were also found here, by their clearly established associa- 
tions with the Roman pottery and life in Mediterranean sites, provided the 
firm datum-line for chronology of Early South Indian archaeology. This ware 
had since teen found in many sites in Tamil Nad and elsewhere in India, of 
which Sengamedu, near Vriddachalam, is one. 


Architecture & Fine Arts | 
Having traced the stray glimmering outlines of thearchaeological past of 
the Tamil Nad, we may now take up the thread when well-established king- 


doms of Tondai Nadu, Chola Nadu and Pandya Nadu were observed from about 
the 6th century onwards, of whom the Pallavas would merit our attention first by 
their having laid the foundation for a masterly architectural and art tradition, 


the last flickers of which were seen only a thousand years later at the hands of . 
the Naiks of Madura, vassals to the Vijayanagar Empire. The rock-cut and 
monolithic temples (circa 600-700 A. D.) of Mamallapuram (Kadal Mallai of 
of the early Vaishnavaite Alwars} form the veritable field-manuals of Dravidian 
architectural order, and théir successive evolutionary steps are to be seen in the 
Kailasanatha and Vaikunta-Perumal temples (circa 700 A. D.) at Kanchipuram 
(the capitul city of the Pallavas), the Vijayalaya-Cholisvaram at Narttamalai- 
Pudukkottai (8th century A. D.), the Muvar-Koil at Kodumbalur-Pudukkottai 
(9th-10th century A. D.), the magnificent Brihadesvara temples at 
Tanjore and Gangai-Konda-Cholapuram (1016 to 1050 A. D,), the 
Airavatesvara temple at Darasuram and Kampaharesvara temple at Tribhuvanam 
(both in Tanjore District, 1150-1200 A. D.), the twin Madura temples of 
Minakshi-Sundaresvara, and the Chidambaram temple (1200-1350 A. D.); the . 
Kalyana Mandapas of the Vijayanagar period, as at Varadaraja temple at 
Kanchipuram (1500 A. D.) and the Srivilliputtur and Ramesvaram temples, of 
the Naik times. Each period saw a flow of patronage which helped in assiduously 
evolving the temple plan, plinth mouldings, superstructure, vimana or tower, 
the pillar and corbel forms, the perambulatory paths and prakaras, the sub- 
shrines, the sculptural fixation of divine figures at the different appropriate 
spots in the exterior of the temple on niches, pilasters and pillars, the most 
highly skilled and artistically “magnificent mural paintings as at Sittannavasal 
(Pudukkottai) and Great Temple, Tanjore, and Panamalai (South Arcot District), 
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and not the least, a careful and unequivocal documentation of the various 
grants to and salient activities of the concerned temples, in the form of inscrip- 
tions engraved on them. 


Inscriptions 


It may truly be said that, on the one hand, Tamil Nad is the only area 
where the largest (tiring the hand of the copying epigraphical scholar) number of 
temple inscriptions have been and are still being noted, implying the fine sense 
of historiography on the part of the royal as well as the common donors, and on 
the other hand, Tamil country is the only tract wherein the constructive, pious, 
and all-pervasive activities of the temple had received the most copious and 
unbroken record from the early 8th century to the end of the 17th century A.D., 
not to mention, of course, the various brief yet very important, early inscribed 
labels found in the rock-shelters of Madurai and Tirunelveli districts, datable 
to 2nd-Ist century B.C. and heralding an early state of Dravidian script, which 
had separated from the main stock of Brahmi nearly four centuries earlier, but 
had imbibed some of its further development. It would be a matter of great 
pride, particularly, to learn from the researches that the Temple was a corporate 
body catering to the diverse social, cultural, religious, and economic needs of the 
community it served, and in turns served as a Bank (Alangudi (Tanjore) record 
of Rajendra Deva II, 1054 A. D.), as a teaching institution (Ennayiram record of 
Rajendra Chola I), asa Hospital (Tirumukkudal-Conjeevaram Tk-record of 
Vira Rajendra, 1063 A. D.), asa Municipal unit arranging elections by ballot 
(Uttiramerur record of Parantaka I), as a quasi-judicial authority administering 
civil and criminal law in a friendly yet firm way (Sivamangalam record of Kulot- 
tungaI, 1070 A. D.), asa place of wholesome entertainment in the form of dance, 
music and drama (Tanjore record of Raja Raja, 1010 A. D., Kamarasavalli 
record of RajendralI, Attur record of Vikrama Pandya, 1283 A. D.), in fine, as a 
motive force for all that is chaste, noble and salutary, all springing from the un- 
swerving and unqualified faith in the divine immanence that pervaded a temple. 


Epilogue 

Thus in the Golden Age of resurgent Tamil culture, the fibres of the 
moral and intellectual stature of the community were strengthened to no small 
extent by the very benevolent and democratic foundations which Tamil monar- 
chies laid in society, and by their total divestation of unseemly temporal pomp, 
and an integrated and responsible administration of the country, with the temple 
as the nucleus and the cementing factor. 
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Annual Reports of South Indian Epigraphy. 


Tae Crrrament Perrvanatrar 


Dr. T. V. MAHALINGAM. 


Among the many guild organisations that existed in medieval South 
India particularly in the rural areas about which, however, not much is known 
was the organisation known as the Citrameliperiyanattar. They are referred to 
at times in inscriptions simply as Periyanattavar or Periyanadu.! The 
members of this organisation appear to have comprised mainly of agriculturists 
as may be understood from the term méli which is an intergral part of their 
name. The terms meli (medi in Telugu) meaning plough and cittirameli 
meaning beautiful plough would suggest that their origin may be associated 
with the plough and that therefore the members of this organisation were 
essentially agriculturists probably known as Vellalas. Their connection with 
land and villages is further borne out by afew other names by which they were 
known, such as Bhimiputtirar and Nattumakkal. It is of interest to note that 
some of the slabs or stones or plates on which their inscriptions are inscribed 
contain the sketches of the plough along with other figures such as the. bull, 
serpent, drum, parnakumbhaetc.? Besides, some villages also came to be 
named either after the plough or the Citraméli organisation itself. For 
instance, the village of Médikirti is referred to as Médikiyu in Tamil as also 
in Telugu ® . | 
The fact that it was essentially a rural organisation which depended on 
land and its production is further borne out by a few inscriptions which give 
their pragasti.. For instance. a prasasti in verse ‘relating to this organisation in — 
the Tamil country runs as follows: 
_ grimatam Bhimi—putranam srimad-go-ksira-jivinam 
- -garyaloka-hitam-nyayyam chitramélaya sasanam 
jiyatam jagatam etat palanam raghtra poshanam 
gasanam bhimi putranam chaturvarna-kul-odbhavam. 
Jiyatam jagatam état 
palanam rashtra poshanam 
éasanam bhimi putrana{m] fi 
chatu(r)vvarnna kulotbhavam * 
Srimat bhimisuputrasya 
chaturvarnya kulotbhavam 
sarva loka hitarthaya 
: chitramélasya gasanam. ° 


1. Ihave said in my book South Indian Polity (p. 386) that groups of villages 
under this organisation were known as Citrameli, Periyanadu. Probably the term 

was used to denote the corporate body of the Citrameli organisation itself or its 
members. 
Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy, 1953-54. p. 6 
Ibid., also No. 6, 18 and 26 of 1953-54. 
South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VII, No. 129 
Ibid., Vol. VI, No. 29]. 
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Sri Bhumidevi putranam 
Kshara kshiroda pirvinam 

jayanti chitralokanam 
rajyaparipalakanam 

sarva loka hitarthaya 
chitraméliga ga4sanam ° 


Srimat Bhidevi putrasya 
chaturvarna kulotbhava 
sarvaloka hitarthaya 
chitramelisya gasanam, 7. 
. The Tamil inscription from Tirukkoyilur which contains their pragasti. 
in Tamil reads as follows : | | 


1 sod *23] quad eof [||*] ef8.c0y 20-09 avs yaomrny uftal Gon afra§[o9]eny [I*] 
ang Ge rsnd.s &\aws,\\y a§}.6 7Q)2c2_(o an.) vorano'g [||*] [es ]u-sro 2057 @8 sa 
asT@fo wrax Qaim apenr- | | | 

2¥(1*] wean sy ap Ogasv.s 71 ex0r('?)sm7 62% ts AOM & apau'y a. pya-O§@e- 
Ga nssor7@ Maing QeésA:p atadle Ostigeortia AA Bar_@ ity coor 7 BY 
SHWwT curt_ags Be : 

3 GWsry seat «5 Geonraen Poraara QnGerawr Aaishsg. acnQerownw 
WOE 619-6 Si QOrescanron| af Ppesa FR pris saor JoiGsras urgerr 
Fost BT 0 D- ' 

4 oruu agers BAO voi gs Qseurrecr DoosrQoras os DOE weolan Woof 
fb Amu s saw usa: OswrEAQeFrdvupld curenpuja GUpGwd verir@amiy. 

5 cpevdauyto [ ty lorouayan & créer upd QurciQan@a GeepA arteWer Se mew 
QuGa wb werré oof Quchins ya Quen yal sr) ueniug AonrutorS gi 

& |x@ut_sr- ; : 

6 we GéaGarQe apse aaey 8-5 7(5)OunyPQu O siseutorl & jay @ ined od ae LGD 
wouGu Geuclurmsayid 69. 601D19G) 6 a1 ania QumAe Fenn gsérin Hel g eto é & 
Sip ih esr . | eg 

7 923580 f WyUTOUn Bir sf Cp 6 6) spin Pav Myos Portis As srw As | 
QuAusel o |eQt_oud OUSHIGROVSS ullerag Her_cBwu gere@souersr_Os 
GM s605- a ree : 

8 él o* lose A@GQeOare gu|r*] crapus@sreruger_@u uf@erenr,pA¢ GS Bre 
Qnpdlierarrar Anlfent_eiSberometcr@Qumorcr Qarda se) Aue Ong. 
AGA ar[e*Joorcpi Feo~HHIedB- oe 

9 app aszrAOQaruaranti CpesrGu wb w[8- Joris Qurgnele Qésru@ DEG 
CPOTly BTID OAUSHIGOSES marie, Foomcnyje, Oeigujid (CPSUPE FT Ser (ipip 
Lace Gee 7.]e0m eer . iis Ae 

10 Qe mesiiyjymaider Apert MUSHEGOSSUGL OW Ble oor .aG Oo HAG GEG ev 
BID YABEGHE GMI Oevarw Gao www Qup musHé HYDSOSTM 
ercepis" SO : | 


, 


q 


ny 


‘ 
gene 


6. Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 442 
7. Ibid., Vol. V, No. 496. 
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Besides having its own distinctive emblem and other paraphernalia as 
befitting its position and influence it had a pragasti or meykirti of its own 
particularly from the days of the Chola king Kuldttunga III. Some of their 
inscriptions open with the expression puyalyayttu (.jwied aurussgi) and. then 
begin their regular inscriptions. Two examples, both found in the temple of 
Jayangondanatha at Mannarkudi in the Tanjore district and belonging to the 
period of the Pandya King Tribhuvana Chakravartigal Jatavarman Sundara- 
pandya may be cited here. The first of them reads as follows: ® 


| anal I) yweven ip SH | ||* |avvev- 
ane 8 Ol tapiorar oem 
oss) Eg OG)8al O) GO) a &C5- 

Sosr Gurus AEF F GDh Ed7 GOLD 

5 Sols sors Bapthcrp eri. 

6 [an] séQarc_omruov Lou @eor - 

7 Gf cemintg_on 509 av sar sO) sr ap 

8 [@ jarqGSoeru ur AQessr evr AOCapw- 

9 sQsrapw Fb RUNS aio7 51 _G)S 

10 sofuyr Qioa grSion go) Oe Bin- 


Sc 


I 
2 
3 
4 


ll jwaw . . . ee ee gp us oO) & IT ~ 

12 con. [Qerefl \orapeouint Ag 4 |- 

13 OarG . 1. ee LIM OOTIPWE ww 
14, . uss [dopap| dope] . . 
1b. : 


16. www ee [arr Jo00r @ wretrantl gover ir - 

1] og Bac erw DD! O-OarasHp FB avezt- 

18 Jud Qalorefa |@ppanun[ ay'|0 Qupp QOre- 

19 Aa[s|rar gyent_wi@ue Ql mew \é Qeuis Seow 

90 Fanwws oft |\wures 2 COLWITH gus 9()- 

21 srevor fem joRams Upom asm T&@ Qeen- 

22, AonsaQam Len. ulev [y es UTa UH 

23 Gur A OQwaresrms6G 2 pEsIG VES U- 

24 1T8G TASH BPHUG ES Gasssor Glau 

25 [Al @uveaia Got a $78 (ay GTS aw 2- 

26 areRU ysrOs ry oo |A Qurwb uTae@u@-= 

27 un Bal & |p @)vi vst9- Sel a= Sarre 

28 ay uu 9 ¢[ 6Arr & |s 50 p @| & |wovéar- 

29 @y 5 Bay wD Q)uu wy [ ew ww dS Baww- 

80 WOw aa@Qat_y Ger sons Ber go 

31 Qsrapb uf@srenr afG)al| asus SOg7 ap (l*] 
8. MER., 117 of 1900; South=Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VII No. 129 

9. See South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VI,-No. 40. 
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It begins with the expression puyalvaltta at the beginning. Then after 
the words Svasti éri a short introduction of the Citrameli Periyanattavar 
commencing with the words samasta sagara is introduced. In the other, the 
tiext' record, also we find that it begins with the same expression and is 


followed by the regular inscription commencing with the words svasti éri 
samas tasdgata, 


aval pet WA Lue ar pss Cl"). | 
io! 
avog) ef Li) [m8] - + 
2 G0OT LV S a9, 6 wel @) @)B | 
& (1 2OOOT Awl w* | ae &F GOLD Ls EB! GOLD [ «2 |-. 
coll gp oun $B He ipa best w &rihene . ‘ 
saQerccn_Ge@ @éGrwur- 
G60T Lg WIEST LD (9. 6 & U9 GV BM 61 GBs 
ees Ut SX) sor aor ai@as(ws |@saw 
KS Suwa acer erl_Os sori, t wo rggruS » 
10 1266 gat Anal sos |s @ GL uwsa iT 
11 gpas| a Qan vor .Qea ar veur pen war AG 
12 gle 09 & 7 LDL GoOT tg WIGeT SE) LDSOOT t_. 
138 vss Sapp GnpbgS GOP DG oa- 
14 & piOarsFe_ucrwrr er Alyce Fre- 
45 [s |rag Saar UF a0 FT LIT GOT 19.1) B= 
16 wra@ wrar® ucret rar ces Zoe | 
17 of(s jrwom ar Hartasae sw 6 pQwrevilujwp 
18 gr spree aT Qupp Ger h crear gown] 
19° ul | Gonewe Qews saTngennw srflw- ¢ 
20 wra gy [2 jenwarr 9p ts Co) oor L_O)E 
21 pone a rT WeeErhenassQsre- 
22 ane() [y] Gan MoreQur Regu O- 
23 ur Quire MEG -ps® ara Yi.en- 
24 as @] HoT MERI LIGRT LDIF Bir ooeh wy 
25 Quuywre oceans acOs HE & NuApHEG 
26 Gweor@a: gi aren) 8a8 uyor| on |g Aqquv- 
2] whee 2 tea STSaQyD 2 or eRuy STO) s ly @- 
28 af Q@urnaaupd Quuy Osrorer s6a- . 
- 29 grea Quuyg es Ar0[85,)* lao Oe aaa - 
90 agrag FDD LSS AOD Qa saQa- : 
31 [ec ]ee Qsi@sOsrw oreig@ Sane us AG)eor aon - 
SZ . Ss we &. & Sy eee 


~~ 


OAMAAGoe WON 


It is of interest to note that the meykiritis of King Kulotunga III begin 
with the expression puyalvayttu }1 which is the same as the puyalvalttu of the 


10. Ibid., Vol. VI., No. 41. 
11. Ibid., Vol. Ill, No. 86 
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inscriptions mentionel above. K. V. Subramanya Aiyar while discussing these 
records says “the signiiicance of this is not apparent: perhaps it was intended 
to incise an inscription of Kulottunga IIIf and was given up” 12. His 
suggestions, it may be pointed out, might have been possible if the occurrence 


is noticed in a stray case. Even then the latter record would not have been 


incised in continuation of what might have been written more than half-a- 
century earlier. The normal thing would have been to leave that line blank 


and begin the new inscription separately. It may be noted further that the 


succeeding record on the wall has also a similar beginning. This will make it 
Clear that the Citrameéli Organisation claimed proprietary right for using the 
expression puyalvalttu or puyalvayttu. It is generally found that if owing to 
the exigencies of space or otherwise it was not possible to incise the meykirti 
in full only its opening words are written or it issimply said srimeykirtikku mel 
i.e, after the illustrious meykirti An inscription at Kovilvenni in the Tanjore 
District dated in the ninth regnal year of Kulottunga III begins with the 
expression puyalvayttu (11) tiruvaykkelvi eludi Tribhuvana Chakravartigal etc, 13 

Therefore it may be persumed that the meykirti commencing with the 
words puyalvayttu or puyalvaittu was later adopted by the Citraméli organisa- 
tion as their own. It shows really that the organisation received much 
encouragement at the hands of Kulottunga III. 


12. Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. 45, p. 34, 
13. SLL, Vol. VI No. 1031. 
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GIFTS, OF ABORIGINALT Y 


U. R. EHRENFELS, Ph-D., Vteua). 





1. The Problem of Aboriginalty 


-INDIA with her well over twentytwo million aborigines is one of the 
major powers now facing an integration problem The United States of 
America, the Soviet Union, China, Australia, Japan, New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa, as well as the young republic (or republics ) of the 
Congo basin with their Pygmy population which is so different from the Bantu 
and Sudanic majority, are some of the other countries, sharing such a 
responsibilty 

India’s attitude to the great number of her “ tribal’? people has been 
well meaning already before independence and became in this respect even more 
articulate afterwards. Tribal administration was a responsibility of the. Centre 
(Govt. of India Act 1935) in undivided India. The areas of predominant 
aboriginal populations were administered under separate provisions as so-called 
Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas in oder to protect the aborigines from 
incursions from the plains. | 

After independence, certain forces within the Congress urged the 
abolition of separate, protective treatment for the tribals in the Constituent 
Assembly and these demands were in fact accepted into the Constitution. It 
has been thought that the principles of the Congress under Mahatma 
Gandhi’s guidance would warranta sufficiently sympathetic treatment of the 
cultural or racial minorities and thus also of the aborigines. The centres’ 
responsibility for them was abolished but the Constitution of India contains a 
number of beautifully formulated principles which would indeed seem to 
guarantee such a sympathetic approach to the tribal peoples. | 

A definite direction was moreover given to this kind of approach by no 
less powerful figure than India’s first Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
himself. He stressed in innumerable and unmistakably clear pronouncements 
that he considerd the aboriginal tribal peoples of India as an asset,—not as a 
burden. In their material culture, their forms of social organization and in 
their artistic, aesthetic and religious peculiarities he perceived a source of 
strength. From this fountain of cultural values the other peoples in the plains 
of India could and should learn. They should not consider it as something to 
be “ uplifted’? or at best condescendingly tolerated by the sophisticated peoples 
of the plains, but as value per se. 

What an almost unique achievement in the history of the aboriginal 
problem the legally valid Constitution of India and the directions of her fi irst 
Prime Minister in themselyes represent becomes apparent only in comparison 
with other countries which are facing comparable situations. In the United 
States for instance, official policy remained more or less hostile to the 
Amerinds—the aborigines of America-until at long last and for the-first time in 
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American history the official attitude was directed towards the true interests 
of the native people themselves with the passing of the Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934. Under its provisions Commissioner John Collier and his.co- 
workers could then indeed achieve a great deal for Indian land-holding, health 
and re-integration. But forces of anti-Indian aspirations gained again ground 
since 1956, when the United States Congress approved measures which lead to 
the termination of Federal responsibility for the aborigines. Some in America try 
no doubt to describe this decentralization policy as “‘ setting the Indian free ’’, 
whilst\Geoffrey Turner thinks that better informed quarters regard it as 


“setting the white man free to override a moral obligation’? towards the 
_ Amerinds. 


The shift from Federal responsibility in America to either de- centralized, 
or no responsibility at all bears comparison to the Indian Central Govern- | 


- ment’s handing over of the same trust to the State Governments. A further 


paralle] may be seen in the fact that the highest authorities are inspired by the 
best of intentions for the aborigines, whilst the lower ranks in- the administra- 
tion and. especially the minor politicians tend to paint the picture of the 
Aboriginal Problem in decidedly different colours. India and Americe face . 
here similar problems. 

The difficulty in shifting responsibility is no doubt serious, Unsel- 
fishness and magnanimity are virtues which do not grow so freely and they meet 


with hard resistance in the minds of those who have to fight for their indivi- 
dual survival or that of their community. That justice and even generosity to- 


wards a weaker out-group, such as the tribals, grew at all among top-ranking 
leaders in India is a rare enough phenomenon, but it cannot be taken for 
granted that there will be an equal correspondence among the average bearers of 
responsibility. 

Difficulties in the translation of best intentions on top level into the 


Praxis of the lower strata of administration“are not confined to state govern- 


ments only but find their counterparts also in church and private organizations. 


- In Christian missionary circles for instance there is now a general awakening 


to the necessity for changing policy. This re-orientation has taken place among 
top level leaders, but its translation into the day to day life of the lower ranks is 
a very different matter. I have elsewhere illustrated this struggle with examples 
from contemporary situations in East Africa. +) A Non-Christian is still a 
‘pagan’? and conformity to European clothing styles is still the hall-mark 
of ‘“civilization’’, to mention just two frequently recurrent patterns of - 
thought. 

Tribal sdidisteation and social work in India are still carried out in 
the same spirit of condescending “upliftment ” and thus in direct contradiction | 
to the aims and intentions on n higher level. 


* The Light Continent (Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1960) _ 
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2. Threats to Aboriginality 


THE aboriginal populations of India are menaced on four fields of 
exploitation which have to be squarely f aced, 

(i) land alienation. . 

(ii) imposition of «“ needs’? for economic exploitation which bring 
cultural disintegration and economic indebtedness in their wake. 

(iii) religious conversion with its frequently following cultural, 
aesthetic and moral disintegration and. | a 

(iv) the imposition of inferiority feelings. They are not only created 
by direct show of condescension and even contempt, but still more so by setting 
the wrong kind of examples. Examples which call for imitation and yet can 
not be imitated by tribal and even other rural peoples without upsetting their 
entire social order and value system. 

The first of these principal ills, land- alienation, has been tackled to 
various degrees of effectiveness. There are no doubt some tribal areas in 
India where it has actually been made very difficult for plainspeople to 
circumvent the regulations, devised to protect tribal lands from incursions by 
Outsiders, but in other areas this is not so. Under the cover of public needs 
or Government expansion plans, plains people get hold of tribal lands and 
- settle down there, at first «‘temporarily’? anb later for good. In one case it 
may be a hydro-electric scheme and in another the real or pretended need for 
public buildings and military installations in tribal areas. The effect is the 
same. Outsiders come, settle down, spend money and either replace or 
assimilate the aborigines under one pretext or the other, thereby changing the 
economy and socio-cultural setting. 

Khasi intellectuals in Shillong, the state capital of Assam, explained 
rather bitterly that this township which was named after a Khasi deity and 
lies in the very heart of the tribal territory, has been so thoroughly filled with 
military and Government installations as wefl as their personnel from the plains 
that now the Khasi element there is actually a minority and is also treated as- 
such. This is a situation which goes no doubt against the spirit of the law as 
it had been framed by the Indian Constitution and envisaged by her first 
Prime Minister. | 

In other cases both, spirit and letter of the law are being broken and 
tribal people have frequently no chance. of effective redress. Whilst I was 
engaged in field work among the Malayar of the Virpath Forest at the foothills 
of Coorg in 1951, I found large parts of their land property being occupied by 
Christian immigrants from Travancore; people who claimed tnat they had been 
suffering religious persecution. After the merging of Travancore into the 
Kerala State, when there was no further excuse of religious persecution for 
Christians any more, illigal immigration from these parts still continued and the 
squatters were not evicted from the tribal lands which they had illegally 
acquired 1 in the Virpath Forest, in a Malabar. , 
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Officials dealing with such disputes tend to see things and judge matters 
from the plainspeople’s point of view rather than from that of the tribals. 
This is so for a variety of reasons, ranging from psychological -inhibitions and 
communal prejudices to bribary with bakssheesh or the offer of other acyaniaees 
to the officials concerned. | | 

Land alianation in tribal areas is stiJl a sore problem in many parts of 
India-even though it has been checked to some extent. 

The second and in a way even more devastating method of exploiting the 
tribals in India as in fact the world over is the creation of unwanted needs 
among them. This subtle way of disintegrating their culture works 
imperceptibly. | 

Forest produce contractors and shop-keepers in tribal areas are generally 
not satisfied with the substantial profits which they make from the purchase 
of forest products collected or cultivated by the tribals. Most traders sell also 
goods from the plains to the highlanders. | 
. Generally this distribution of goods is declared to be a substantial 
service to the “poor aboriginals’? who have so far not yet been fully “uplifted” 
to the blessings of our most wonderful machine civilization and its subsequent 
‘proletarization. But a closer study of the nature of selling and buying in 
such shops reveals a somewhat different picture. The dealers who enjoy 
a virtual monopoly of trade in the hills are generally not interested or even 
capable of bringing the best aspects of modernism and western civilizations to 
the tribals. We shall have to describe the specific effects of this trade presently 
but before doing so, have to consider the. 

- Third road of acculturating aborigines to the civilization of the plains : 
religious conversion. Missionary activities among aborigines are mostly orga- 
nized by one or another of the West European and American Christian sects: 
Roman Catholicism, protestantism in one of its various forms and, less frequen- 
‘tly, Anglicanism. The great amount of money, knowledge and skill in medicine, 
‘literary education and technical assistance, as well as the admirable idealism 
which inspired individual missionaries is so well known and has been:so 
frequently praised (-also by various leaders in this country-) that it is scarcely 
necessary to repeat these praises here. The remarkable success which many 
Christian missionaries had in converting large parts of the tribal population, 
‘as for instance in the Lushai Hills of southeastern, and the Khasi Hills in 
‘Central Assam, provoked also Hindu missionaries and social workers in 
India and Muslim organizations abroad. They began to go up to the hills 
and preached various aspects and interpretations ‘of dharma, and Islam respec- 
‘tively. | 

This new enterprise could have rendered a service to the renaissance of 
Oriental, traditional values. They have been either involuntarily neglected or 
sometimes intentionally rejected by Christian missionary ideologies. But 
Oriental missionaries and social workers burdened their new venture with the 
acceptance and actually the imitation of just the one concept in the Christian 
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approach which is least suitable to the enviroment and least adaptable to the 
genius of Indian culture: the rigid seperation of body and soul. 

_ Underlying the dualism of a pure soul in a sinful body is the hope of 
acquiring religious merit throug the negation of the body as somthing essenti- 
ally shameful and bad. It finds eloquent expression in the demand to cover 
one’s nakedness and hide away any trace of the animal body from civilized 
society. Missionary activity ever since began with the distribution of clothes; 
clothes which were made to protect the body from biting cold in arctic 
countries of the north were thus brought to tropical people to hide their 
supposedly sinful bodies. 

Though amore liberal trend in European intellectual developments 
based its policy on the devise mens sana in corpore sano - a healthy mind in a 
healthy body - and thereby went back to the liberating impulses of the Euro- 
pean Rennaissance, more narrowly oriented church circles in Europe, as 
represented by their overseas representatives, continue to stress the puritanical 
point of view. They postulate the denial of the flesh, To them the body is 
essentially sinful; something one ought to be ashamed of and which must be 
hidden as far as possible. The assemblages of many heavy layers of thick, 
even if white-coloured clothings on the persons of the various missionaries 
give eloquent prove of this mental attitude. The body must be tucked away 
and masqueraded under a bottomed-up artifice of clothing styles which change 
the human form and proportions into a product of sartorial ingenuity, If 
Man was created in the image of God-mission priests and nuns do not appeal 
as such, but as the images of mediaeval custom and costume. 

The application of this principle is translated by the simple mind of the 
average Overseas missionary as first requirement of civlization being decent 
clotliing Traditional clothing forms in the East conform to a very different 
basic pattern, The translation of the missionary principle into practical life-is 
therefore naturally nothing less than contempt of traditional forms of attire 
which in Afro-Asian coutries made allowance for easier, floating garments and 
at least partial nudity of the upper body part, legs and feet. - 

These clothing styles have now been described as either primitive, savage 
or rightout uncivilised. In the modern setting they are considered as a mark 
of poverty if not sloppinese or lacking dignity. Thus an attitude of mind is 
being fostered which takes the amount of cloth heaped on one’s overheated 
body and the money spent for it as the best indication of progress and higher 
civilization. 

This may seem a rather materialistic way of measuring cultural refinement 
by counting yards of eloth. However it is not confined to overemphasising 
dress and clothing alone. It sprouts out in many other ways, though these derive 
their basic pattern from the concept of clothing as a means to hide the body 
rather than to protect it from cold rain or snow, ‘There are other customs also 
which have got to be abandoned along with fuctional clothing, Squatting on the 
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ground, for instance, or on low furniture, in daily life or in religious ritual, 
various forms of eating without cuttlery; all these easier ways of life are 
incompatible witha stiff and bottomed-up style of: clothing, such as has been 
introduced by the concept of the basic. shamefulness of the body, A change 
has here been set into motion which affected not only the personal appearance, 
behaviour and aesthetic orientation but in fact the entire life from economy and 
politics to art and religion. If puritanistic rejection of the body was the prime 
mover of this development, other and quite different intercsts soon joined the 
general course of events. The cloth industries of Lancashire at first and later also 
those of India demand ever expanding markets for their products. Ruling classes 
desire to mark themselves off visibly from the misera plebs. It was at first the 
imperialist rulers from overseas, but soon also the indigenous aristocrats, 
bourgois and finally industrial workers who wished to impress their self -styled 
superiority and progressiveness up on the economically poorer groups, the farmers, 
peasants and the tribal peoples. No better way of impression could here be 
found by an easily demonstrable hall-mark of respectability than conspicuous 
consumption in clothing. | ~ 

Social workers now felt the urge to let all co-nationals participate in this 
glory. They conceived, and continue to conceive their duty towards the poorer 
classes primarily as a large-scale cloth distribution drive. That this endeavour 
cotnradicts the climatic conditions of this country as much as the example set 
by the Father of the Nation, seems to bother them little. Watching the efforts 
of social work in India one might be lead to believe that this is a country where 
the people suffer under nothing so muchas under the bitter cold of a climate 
which requires constant protection of the shivering body against ice and snow, 
for social work here begins and ends almost invariably with eloth distribution 
and theerection of a kind of houses which may be useful to Alaskan gold- 
diggers or Siberian wood-cutters but are of doubtful practicability to plant- 
cultivators and food.gatheres in one of the hottest among the earth’s tropical 
regions. — 
' ‘India “is plagued by thousands of very real wants, needs and almost 
insolvable, problems, by lack of water, food and even space. Rapid population 
increase has gone so much out of hand that India contains some of the most 
densely over-crowded areas on the surface of this planet where even the removal 
of human faeces is by no means a soived problem. | . 

Yet—cloth distribution and example setting in over-dressing continue to 
be considered as Upliftment.... and praised as Social Work ! 

The harm done to the uplifted is perhaps too obvious as to permit further 
elaboration here, but that the harm to the “uplifters’” themselves is perhaps not 
less, should not be forgotten. They see that what they are doing does not lead to 
an increas of happiness among their beneficiaries-or victims. They cannot escape 
the notion that what they are spreading is a caricature of civilization, a system of 
mutual make-belief and artificiality which is bound to recoil sooner or later upon 
itself to. destray. what was built on false pretence. 
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Whilst engaged in authropological researches among the food-gathering 
Kadar in the then still existing Cochin State of Kerala, during 1947/48, I never 
put on more than a simple, short mundu rather than an elaborately folded long 
dhoti, or a pair of shorts, instead the long pants which are now propagated by 
the army. I never had any such things as shirts or undershirts and the like on 
my body and consequently felt fine. My aboriginal friends wore at least at that 
time and at home, around their villages and settlements a similar kind of dress. 
But as soon as we went on elephant paths for longer excursions through the 
forest, a display of shirts and singlets was made. We might meet on the way a 
forest official or, may be an inspector of police on tour. It would be disgrace 
to appear in uncivilized semi-dudity before them. When I retorted: ‘‘What 
- about me’—reply came promptly that I was alright, being what was at that time 
still known as a sahib but that they, poor tribals, had to take good care of their 
prestige: . 

| ‘What would any big man likea Forest Guard say if he saw us half 
naked ?”? 
So the dual masquerade of people goeson: The forest officer sits at home 
relaxed ina dhoti with his upper body part free from the burdon, he has taken 
on all day to impress superiority upon the aborignes, and the aborlgine does 
exactly the same thing.- Both suffer equally; but the oon mills make profits 
from both. . 


3.. The Comparison 


SEEN from a sufficiently detached angle this situation seems a little silly. 
But if we compare the two parties involved, we cannot help feeling a heavier 
weight of responsibility on the example-setting side of the pair; on the “big 
men” from the plains rather than the “poor tribals” in the hills. So far the 
former alone have given the lead in upliftment but never dreamed to take also 
from the other side. Is there no possibility of give and take? 

Nehru as the Prime Minister of India and as the man with the life he has 
had to live so far, has no doubt a fairly deep insight into the modes of life among 
the plainspeople as well as among the highlanders of India. In comparing them 
he once said: oS 

“TI am not sure which is the better way of living.” 

When he spoke of the tribals, at anothcr occasion, he said that theirs are 
‘virtues and traits worthy of emulation by non-tribal people.” He madeit | 
quite clear that in his opinion they ‘should not adopt the false values of so- 
called civilization.’? (my italics). 

Can it be made clearer what is the need of the day ? 

If the comparison between the two groups decides in many ways for the 
tribals and against the false example-setters from the plains and if a Give-and- 
Take policy is indicated—why not _ take the last step and draw the conclusion 
from even premises ? . 
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Would itbe so difficult to set up the wanted kind of example? Would 
‘it be impossible to free both: misleaders and the misled from the old prestige 
compulsion under which they suffer equally ? 

One should not think so. 

Yet there are still strong forces pulling in exactly the opposite direction. 

When I attended the All India Tribal Welfare Conference at Ootacamund 
in May 1960, I spoke on these subjects and afterwards listened to a number of 
other speakers discussing administrative, legal and political aspects of tribal 
welfare work. References to Nehru’s lead was frequently made in the demand 
to show due respect to tribal culture and integrity. 

But towards the end of the public session some politicians got up and 
declared without much explanation that all this sentimental talk about preserving 
tribal values and tribal identity was just a piece of old-fashioned nonsense and 
must go. What was needed wasa good and efficient method of assimilation. 
‘Poor tribals who are still eating lizards and roots’, these speakers thought, 
must be uplifted to the level of—Harijans.... (!) for the Harijans have had at 
least the golden opportunity to watch the progress of civilization from a distance, 
whilst the tribals had lacked even this boon. One of these speakers went even 
so far as to suggest that the best thing for the tribals would be to bring them 
down into the plains, settle them in camps where they could be educated 
to serve in India’s growing industries as a cheap and well disciplined labour 
corps... (1) 

If it may be uncharitable to generalise and maintain on the strength of 
such like utterances, that tbe avcrage social worker amongthe aborigines is at 
heart an ‘‘uplifter’’ of the old type it is still true to say that he is far indeed from 
even considering the possibility also to take culture traits and values from the 
tribals instead of only to give what he considers to be a trait of “progress and 
civilization.” 

Social work among the aborigines, whether we may call them tribals, 
highlanders or by any other name, is still a mixture of greed for money and 
greed for social prestige, on top of it all, is still conceived in terms of a Victorian 
Age hypocrisy and shame of the body. which in Europe itself has already lost 
its grip on the livelier and more truly progressive sections of the people there. 

What is first and foremost needed now is a true change of heart among 
the “uplifters” rather than the uplifted to be! 


4. Gifts of Aboriginality 


WE have heavily leaned on Nehru as an authority in this subject. But 
it is not only he who has given an unquestionable lead in this question. The 
anthropological analysis of the complex problem of culture contact arrives at 
the same conclusion. Acculturation can lead to an increase of cultural 
-productiveness and originality if it is based on exchange, on learning and 
teaching at the same time. In other words: on give-and-take, Otherwise 
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acculturation has the deadening, suffocating effect it had on the Amerinds 
prior to John Collier and most of the more strongly “acculturated” Australian 
Aborigines, Pacific Islanders and others. But if acculturation deteriorates in 
such a one-way traffic of drab assimilation, the process of cultural rape and 
death is just round the corner. 

What are the gifts of aboriginal value systems ? 

They are surely not confined to dance and music alone, nor also to some 
pretty home industries; perhaps handloom weaving or mat-making. 

It is quite alright to support such like traditional crafts and arts but 
this alone is certainly not enough to establish an effective way of taking | 
cultural valucs. 

Unless the adaptable forms of aboriginal day-to-day life are: 

firstly acknowledged as valid, real values and 

secondly put into the example-setting practice of those who 5 go up to the 
hills and have any dealings with tribal people,—there is no hope what so ever 
that the ideal of the give-and-take policy will ever be more than a pretty phrase. 

The aboriginal example in its best aspects can very well be translated . 
into the practice of actual and real life. It will. require originality, courage 
and freedom from a kind of tradition which by-gone generations of imperialist 
Europeans used to call The White Man’s Burden. It will not be easy for. 
those, brought up in a prison of conventional thinking. But it is therfore 
not impossible. 

Gandhiji and Vinoba Bhave have had the strength of personality to 
live up to their theories. They have shown to the people that neither boots 
and socks, nor shirts, bush-coats or achkans, over-coats neck-ties and what- 
ever else a certain kind of “uplifters’ wear to impress poor half-naked 
Savages, are necessary to lead the people. They have documented through 
their lives that propriety, dignity and good form along with example-setting 
cleanliness can be given without such paraphernalia of so-called civilization. 

The greatest gift of aboriginality to the more sophisticated of their 
countrymen would be the re-discovery of their own cultural self. The re-dis- 
covery of Indion culture in practical day to-day life. This would indeed be 
a gift which the nation could offer to her Prime Minister in return to his 
contribution on the theoretical level : The Discovery of India. 


5. Conclusion 


THERE are three main results to which our analysis has led: 

Firstly: the idea to uplift aborigines and tribal people through social 
work or Government interference must be abandoned as both: unrealistic and 
presumptuous. 

Secondly: the approach of technical aid, or instruction instead of 
upliftment, contains potentials of a more realistic approach even though this 
slogan too is also not entirely free from the undesirable element of imposition. 
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Thirdly: a policy of Give-and-Take can on the other hand avoid the 
disintergrating effects of the two former approaches and produce positive 
results for both parties involved. 

The sophisticated patterns of civilizations in the plains may be more 
powerful than those of the tribal peoples inthe hills, but they are neither 
better nor more Indian. 

A give-and-take policy can be madé to lead towards the re-activation 
and as it were to the re-discovery of India’s own Indianness. Values which 
have survived~ among the tribal highlanders, the true aborigines of this 
country, can be madé to function as a great gift to the nation—The Gift 
of Abdriginality. 

Clothing and housing constitute two fields of particular significance in 
this process. 

Official policy and social i so far followed on these two fields the 


jJine taken by foreign missionaries and by colonial administrators. Whilst 
both, missionaries and colonial administrators, have undoubtedly achieved 


_ remarkable results in medical aid and literary education, the imposition of 
- unsuitable clothing-and housing-styles has, on the other hand, caused cultural 


disintegration. 

It is necessary to realize this fact as a mistake of the past, if better 
results are aimed at for the future. 

Re-orientation in ‘the approach and in the practical policy. of clothing 
and housing as part of social action is suggested. 

This re-orientation should follow the spirit and the actual style for 
which the two great leaders of main have set living examples: Gandhiji and 
Vinoba Bhave. 





